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Marine uniforms have come a long way since the days 
of John Paul Jones and Tun Tavern—a glance at the 
back cover will prove it. But Artist Norval Packwood 
has captured, it seems to us, that elusive, intangible 
something which makes a man a Marine—whether he 
wore a shako hat and brocaded tunic or wears a camou- 
flaged helmet and sweaty dungarees. And that’s worth 
remembering, we think, in this anniversary month of 
the 177th birthday of our Marine Corps. 
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How an army travels 


AIR TRAVEL 


(Official or Furlough) 


SAVES... 


TIME — MONEY — MANPOWER 


INSURANCE 
Only on SCHEDULED Certificated Airlines; 
$5,000 to $25,000 at 25c¢ to $1.25; 
covers Stateside and much foreign 
travel — personal or official. 


10% DISCOUNT 


for official travel on TRs. ... 
covers Full Service. 


An army still ‘travels on its belly.” But now—some 200 
years after Frederick the Great made his enduring observation 
— military men travel 100 miles in just 20 minutes while 

enjoying a delicious meal. That's traveling! 


The Scheduled Certificated Airlines combine service, 

comfort, speed and capacity to make Air Travel the 
military’s best buy . . . for personal or official travel, 
for one man or thousands! 
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PIONEER AIR LINES 

RESORT AIRLINES 

SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 

BONANZA AIR LINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 

CAPITAL AIRLINES 

CENTRAL AIRLINES 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

DELTA AIR LINES 




































TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 








Gift Fit for a Cruiser... 
Dear Sir: 


Our first copy of the one-year gift subscription to your 
excellent publication was received this afternoon, and I am 
sure that it and the subsequent copies will bring us as much 
pleasure and instruction as we received from the staff and 
students of the Naval Gunfire Officer’s School recently. 

Please express our gratitude to the school for its thought- 
fulness as expressed in this gift subscription, and may both 
of you continue to “fire for effect” on the first salvo. 

ALAN M. Nisss, 

Comdr, USN 

USS Columbus (CA-74) 
Ep: Comdr Nibbs is president of the wardroom mess. 
Officers of the naval gunfire school at Quantico recently 
completed a firing exercise with this cruiser. 





Textbook Landing. . . 


Dear Sir: 


Historians differ in interpretations, and so I differ with Mr. 
Shaw’s concluding paragraph in his fine article, Assault Land. 
ing in Egypt (September 1952). The British in 1801 did 
make a textbook landing. Perhaps it is enough merely to say 
so. We can, however, go beyond the facts well told by Mr. 
Shaw to ask a question of great present concern to the Corps, 
How do we explain the perfection of the 1801 Aboukir 
operation as contrasted with the muddling of the 1915 Darde- 
nelles operation? What happened in the century between? 

The answer is of immediate importance. The British failed 
to entrust any service with the preservation of amphibious 
techniques, much less further development. The present role 
of the Marine Corps as the tactician of amphibious assault is 
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"*The Best Possible 





Telephone Service 





at the Lowest Cost” 





come true. 





Twenty-five years ago, on October 20, 1927, 
the Bell System put into writing, for all the 
world to see, the basic principles for the 
management of the business. 


The policy tells the people what they have a right 
to expect from the company. At the same time, 
it commits everyone in the Bell System to a high 
standard of conduct for the business. The promise 
of “the best possible telephone service at the lowest 
cost” intensifies the effort to make that promise 


The never-changing policy of fair treatment for 
those who invest in the business, those who work 
for it, and those who use the service, will bring still 
greater progress in the years to come. 








Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE USERS 


“The fact that the responsibility for a 
large part of the telephone service of 
the country rests upon the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and its Associated Companies imposes 
on the management an unusual obli- 
gation to the public to see to it that 
the service shall at all times be ade- 
quate, dependable and satisfactory to 
the user. 


“Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will meet those obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety.” 





Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE SHARE OWNERS 


“The fact that the ownership is so wide- 
spread and diffused (there are now more 
than 1,100,000 share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company) imposes an unusual obliga- 
tion on the management to see to it 
that the savings of these people are 
secure and remain so. 


“Payments to share owners, limited 
to reasonable regular dividends, with 
the right to make further investments 
on reasonable terms as the business re- 
quires new money from time to time, 
are to the interest of telephone users 
and employees as well as share owners.” 

























Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


Many years ago, in its annual report to 
share owners, the company’s responsi- 
bility to its employees was expressed in 
these words: 

“While the Bell System seeks to fur- 
nish the public the best possible service 
at the least cost, the policy which rec- 
ognizes this obligation to the public 
recognizes equally its responsibilities to 
its employees. 

“It is and has been the aim to pay 
salaries and wages in all respects ade- 
quate and just and to make sure that 
individual merit is discovered and 
recognized.” 
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withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 











a historical necessity if we are to escape Britain’s fate as a sea 
power. This is the great lesson of Aboukir. 
R. W. Daty 
Arnold, Md. 
Ep Norte: Mr. Daly is a naval history professor at the 
Naval Academy. 





Who Killed Cock Robin? .. . 


Dear Sir: ™ 





I In reference to Marine Air at the Chosin Reservoir in the 
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Everybody Did... 


} July issue and 75s Up in the August issue, I would like to Dear Sir: 

| make a correction. I would like to take this opportunity to check a few facts 
Serving with the Recon Co, I was on the very point for 1/7 in the article written by Lt Earl E. DeLong, 75s Up. The 
going into Chinhung-ni. The article, 75s Up, credits the rocket history of the 1st Marine Division will also bear me out. 





















people with shooting all four Red tanks. This is not true. 


Each month the GazeTTe pays five dollars for The men in my squad came in close contact with two of 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for these concealed tanks, and with quick alertness warned the 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a main body to take cover and knocked out two of these tanks 

discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, with grenades thrown down the hatch. Our planes got one 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- and the 75s got the remaining two. 

spondents are asked to keep their communications The Recon Co saved the day on 4 November 1950 at this 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be aun. 


Paut G. Martin, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
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BS products are 


the choice of the engineering 
and maintenance men of 
America’s Aircraft Engine 
Industry who naturally 
insist on quality. 

More and more they look to 
BG for the excellence 

in design and manufacture 
that keeps American 

wings far out ahead. Typical 
of this is BG’s develop- 
ment of the first successful 
right angle gas turbine 
igniter. 

In both military and civil 
aviation, BG products 

are the choice where quality 
is the criterion. 
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On the advance towards Koto-ri, the Recon Co, and not a 
platoon, was the point of the 7th Marines. I was, at this 
particular time, the Recon Co gunnery sergeant. My facts 
are as an eyewitness. 

Our second platoon, which was the leading element of the 
company, encountered a tank that was cleverly concealed to 
resemple a pile of brush along the side of the road. Upon its 
discovery, the tank started its engine and started to move 
without firing into the rest of the company. One of the scouts 
got aboard the tank and dropped a grenade down the hatch, 
forcing the occupants to stop and come out of the tank. At 
this time, another tank was discovered and brought under fire. 
In the meantime, the 75s and 3.5 bazookas were called for- 
ward. 

Fire of the 75s was brought to bear on the second tank. 
The high explosive shell was unable to penetrate the heavy 
armor and the 3.5 bazookas fired and set the inside of the 
tank afire, thereby rendering it out of combat. The air liaison 
officer called in an air strike and knocked out a tank approxi- 
mately twenty-five or fifty yards to our front. 

When the history of the division is written, it will bear 
out the fact, I think, that no one unit can claim credit for 
the knocked-out tanks. 

It is not the intention of the undersigned to belittle the 
efforts and the fine work done by the antitank platoons in 
Korea in all regiments. I do feel, however, a little credit 








The Peerless label 
means built by 


master tailors from 
fabrics that wear 
like iron. It’s your 
guarantee of smart 
appearance. 


PEERLESS TAILORING 
QUANTICO, VA. 














should go to the people concerned. 

The total number of tanks destroyed were four that day, 
by an assortment of fires from all units. The only casualties 
were from shrapnel bouncing off the tanks into our own per. 
sonnel — the action being so close and confining. 

Ernest L. DeFazio, 
2dLt, USMC 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


What about Cromwell? . . . 
Dear Sir: 

Reading your May issue of the Marine Corps Gazette | 
noticed the interesting account of the origin of the phrase, 
“Tell it to the Marines.” There is one item which I would 
like to have corrected in the records of your official explana- 
tion of this phrase—the dates that Charles II ruled the 
British Empire. Charles II came to the throng in 1660 and 
reigned until his death in 1685. It is erroneously stated that 
“Charles II of England . . . guided the fate of the Empire 
from 1649 until 1685.” 

In 1649, Charles I was beheaded and the Cromwellian 
regime came into England and ruled until 1660 when Charles 
II, son of Charles I, was recalled from exile and placed on 
the throne. 

GarRLAND B. Porter, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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To the Marine Corps! 


We were with you then... 


We are with you now... 


We'll be with you when 
you need us. 





INC, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The World-Famous 
Boat Builders 






Boats for Defense 
Commercial Craft 
Pleasure Boats 
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WHY TAKE LESS, WHEN PEPSIS BEST! 
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IT’S A 


BRAGG Uniform 







THAT MAKES 
THE 
DIFFERENCE! 


















And what a difference 
you'll see in your 
BRAGG uniform, 
tailored by master 





craftsmen to strict 





regulation from 
fabrics fully approved 
by the Marine Corps 
Uniform Board. 


And there’s a real 


difference in price too, 





because you can buy 
through your Marine 
Corps Exchange 
Uniform Shop. 


Special service on 
mail orders. Write 





today for prices. 


BRAGG UNIFORM CO. INC. 
Washington, D. C. @ 1306 ‘°H’’ Street N. W. 


Baltimore, 


Md. @e 318 West Baltimore St. 


EXCLUSIVE SUPPLIERS FOR THE 
Marine Corps Exchange 


MCS 





Uniform Shop 


Quantico, Va. 





For the Record... 


Dear Sir: 

I read with usual avid interest Marine Air Covers the 
Breakout (August 1952). Being CO of 1/5 during this pe. 
riod, I can say with all sincerity that no one appreciated the 
most praiseworthy air support job conducted during the de. 
scribed operation or throughout the campaign more than I, 
Perhaps my admiration was intensified more so by having been 
in Marine Corps aviation during World War II. 

In the interest of placing emphasis properly, I would like 
to amplify the paragraph depicting the disengagement of B 
Co, 1/5, from the enemy on Hill 1240. The article is factu- 
ally correct, with the exception that only one minor wound 
(from a ricochet) was suffered in the disengagement. Credit 
herein must go to the B Co CO, IstLt John Hancock (later 
killed in action and Navy Cross winner) for the extremely able 
manner in which he “leap-frogged” those machine guns. Con- 
trol and co-ordination of those fires, with the existing weather 
and his “tired” radios, displayed to the highest degree his pro- 
fessional skill, training, and combat leadership. 

I fear that too often in telling a combat story, the part 
played by the man on the ground is undertold in order to 
impress a related supporting story. Hill 1240 at that time was 
the key terrain feature, and a daylight disengagement while 
under fire sounds awfully tough. It is! Lt Hancock and his 
outstandingly well-trained company made it look so simple, 

























Day Less New! 


SAVINGS TO 





7 AEG BANE | 
COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE ¢ 






GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS MONEY 
/ SAVINGS UP TO 30% .. . from prevailing board rates 

which apply in your territory. GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce costs to you 
because they deal direct with a highly selected and special- 
ized class of policy holders. Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage, liability, medi¢al pay- 
ments, accidental death, comprehensive personal liability, 
comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers collision dam- 
age to your car; covers towing. 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere 
in the U.*S. or abroad. It protects your household goods, y 











clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry and valuable per- 
sonal effects. Insures you against 14 named _ perils. 
Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost _d 


GOVERNMENT: SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


_ (NOT AFFILIATEO WITH U.S. GOVERNMENT) 

















GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
MAIL 214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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FULL CAR DESCRIPTION 





DETAILS 
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Eel creamy 


TELEVISION 


Waram THE NEXT DECADE television will grow beyond all 
present-day conceptions. International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation is ready to help speed the new 
industry on its way—ready with new transmitters of 
advanced design, improved studio equipment, 
Transmitters, antennas, complete " - iy : y 
telonasting installations. high-gain antennas, microwave links for studio-to-transmitter 
and mobile pick-up—and ready with the finest 
instrument for home entertainment, the incomparable 
Capehart. Look to IT&T. together with 


its associate companies, for tireless effort 


in television development. 


Studio equipment, control 
ap nis INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
consoles, monitors. 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


The Selenium Rectifier, converting 


AC to DC... pioneered by IT&T. 


The incomparable Capehart Television picture-tubes for Capehart 
home television receiver. and other TV manufacturers. 
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More Than 2000 Marine Corps Oitieers 


al oi 


‘ sale the benefits of United Services 
Automobile Association Insurance. Only 
commissioned and warrant officers are eli- 
gible for membership. Over 100,000 mem- 
bers shared in $2,995,269.00 dividend re- 
turned to our policyholders during 1951. 
Write for information on how you can 
profit from membership in this exclusive 
30-year-old association. 


UAITED , SERVICES 


UNITED SERVICES. Automobile pesedeticn 
Dept. G, 1400 E. Grayson Street - San Antonio 8, Texas 
Without obligation, send information on avt 











Car Yeor Make Model Body Type.___. Pass. Capacity 





Serial No... Motor No.__No. Cyls.___.Cost__. Date Purch.___.New or Used__ 


Factory Price Current Yeor & State Registration 





hald 





Age of Youngest Driver in your H 


Is Car Used for Business Purposes Other Than to and from Work?..... Yes____No __. 


Name & Rank 





Military Addr 
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If car not at above address, give location of cor 
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FINEST PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


Smith & Wesson Revolvers, High Standard Pistols 
Winchester Rifles & Shotguns, Western Ammunition 
Berns-Martin & Heiser-Built Belts & Holsters 
Lyman Sights, Saturn Scopes, Ideal Tools 
Royal Portable Typewriters 


YOU CAN RELY ON EVALUATED GEAR! 


Write for Military Discounts & Shipping Information 


EVALUATORS LTD. 
Quantico, Va. 


Showroom: 
1 Woodland Dr. 
Triangle, Va. 


Telephone: 
Triangle 80-J 











with the benefit of those beautitul planes, that the classic 


movement of his company has been overlooked by many. 
Thank you, aviators, for allowing me to be here to tel! this 
little tale. 
Joun W. Srevens, II, 
LtCol, USMC 
Washington, D. C. 


Did You Know? ... 
Dear Sir: 

Probably you are aware of it, but if not, in A Sailor’s Log, 
the story of RAdm Robley D. Evans, published in 1903 by D, 
Appleton and Co., New York, there is a chapter on the Fort 
Fisher campaign and another chapter on the assault. 

I thought of it as I read your Battle for New Bern in your 
August 1952 issue. 

Anpbrew Heat, 
Swampscott, Mass. 


More Recruiting Ammo .. . 
Dear Sir: 


As a recruiting officer in the Northeastern Recruiting Area, 
I read with great interest the article Volunteer Recruiting Is 
the Answer by LtCol A. D. Cereghino in your August issue. 
The colonel has given recruiting personnel valuable ammu- 
nition to counter the growing tendency among civilians in 





Custom Tailored 


Marine Officers 


UNIFORMS 


Individually tailored to 
your measure—Of ma- 
terials approved in ac- 
cordance with USMC 
specifications. All basted 
fittings, assuring com- 
plete satisfaction. 



































Reasonable Prices 
Terms Extended 
Mail Orders Promptly 
Filled 


Jos. A WILNER & Co. 


Custom Tailors Since 1897 
Cor. 14th and H Sts. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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-but every hit direct! 
using RCA SHORAN 


“Bomsinc THRouGcH overcast”! Yet RCA 
SHORAN can determine your position “‘over 
target” to an accuracy of better than 50 feet in 
100 miles or more—and do it in less time than it 
takes to tell it. 

Developed by RCA for the Air Force to aid 
blind bombing during World War II, SHORAN 
is helping to set astonishing records for pin- ; 
point accuracy under conditions where visual , 
bombing would he impossible! 

Here’s how it works. Two widely separated 
SHORAN stations on the ground or aboard ship 
form the base line of a triangle. Your plane 
is the apex. Pulsed radar signals from your 
SHORAN are picked up by both ground stations 
and re-transmitted back to you. On your radar 
screen you see one “‘pip”’ for each station signal. 
Using calibrated dials, you triangulate these 
‘“‘pips’”’ for your “‘fix.”” The operation is done 
in seconds. 

SHORAN development is just one example of 
the way RCA works in close co-operation with 
the military services to guarantee U.S. suprem- 
acy in electronics. Meet the RCA Engineers 
and Field Technicians in your branch of service. 





: RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT CAMDEN NM. J. 
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An outstanding history, 


in photographs and drawings, 
of the United States 

Marine Corps from Tun Tavern 
to Korea. Many of the illus- 
trations have never before been 
published. Relive the glorious 
history of the Corps. 

Add this book to your 

military library. 


$Ai 00 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
YOUR POST EXCHANGE OR 
THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


(A portion of the proceeds will be 
contributed to the Foundation.) 


MARINE CORPS 
WAR MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 










responsible positions to regard volunteer recruiting as an ey. 
pensive luxury. 
I believe, however, that the colonel missed one point which 
might be added to the reasons for the continuation of volun. 
teer recruiting. This point is that the government’s liability, 
and consequently the taxpayers’, does not end with the dis 
charge of the man or woman. The benefits accruing to vet. 
erans, while well earned, are many and costly. Using the 
colonel’s argument, it is apparent that the more men we call 
into our Armed Forces the longer our veterans’ roll will be. 
And the longer the roll, the greater the cost. 
R. N. AuFMANN 
Maj, USMC 
Albany, N. Y. 





Point of Saturation . . . 
Dear Sir: 

Re Grenadiers letter by 1stLt George E. Shepherd (August 
1952): Having read, heard of, or listened to 6,497 recommen- 
dations for adding a fourth squad to the rile platoon, I shall 
now retire to the wardroom to fall on my sword. 

T. W. Turner, 

IstLt, USMC 

Midland, Texas 
Ep Note: Better to put the sword away — and live to 
fight another day. 








A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 
Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, Va. 


U. 5. Marine Corps 
Outfitters Exclusively 


Since 1918 


EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


Complete uniforms, shirts, pants, 
ties, covers, emblems, hand-sewn 
campaign ribbons, approved swords 
available for immediate delivery. 
Also engraved cards with plate. 


Uniforms made to measure. 


Delivery time ranges from three 
to thirty days. 
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Fool: ECONOMY 





IGNITION UNITS AND SPARK PLUGS ARE 
NOT DISCARDED BEFORE THEIR TIME! 


An airline recently reported that in one month it 
removed a great number of ignition units off schedule. 
Later tests showed that 73% of these units were 
satisfactory and never should have been removed from 
the engine. Similar records for spark plugs showed 
that 94% of the plugs removed were still in good con- 
dition. If your maintenance records show similar 
inefficiencies, you can correct the situation with a 
Bendix Ignition Analyzer. It is the analyzer that 
locates present and impending difficulties. Your men 
will be able to make fast correction by replacing . 

only the bad part. Ignition units and plugs will give (at, [046 — Doe MV We) 


longer service . . . overhaul facilities can be sub- 

























stantially reduced . . . engine run-up time will be The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 
considerably lessened. Doesn’t that make the use of or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 
a Bendix Ignition Analyzer for daily aircraft oper- high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. it is the 


ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 

it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 

Write us for free literature concerning spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy to read 
the Bendix Ignition Analyzer. screen ... yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. 


. -  SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF > 
Gen On SY SIDNEY, NEW YORK a 
AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California ¢ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ¢ 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 


ation a must in your equipment planning? 











HISTORY IN THE MAKING—When two big Sikorsky 
H-19s landed at Wiesbaden, Germany, on August 4, 
following a multi-stage flight across the Atlantic Ocean, 
a new chapter was added to aviation history. 

To the Air Rescue Service, which conducted the flight 
this was an important proof of the ability of helicopters 
to operate on long-range missions. The test was made 
under severe weather conditions where the skill of pilots 





and the performance of both of the aircraft were heavily 
taxed. 
The successful completion of this historic flight was a 


major step in the evolution of the helicopter . . . already a 
craft of unparalleled usefulness and versatility. And it 
hastened the day when big helicopters of the future will 
be available to fly anywhere in the world, to perform 
their multitude of useful services. 


SIKORSKY “= AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Knowing your whereabouts 





Stabilizing the 
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An opportunity for 
able engineers 


Build a future for yourself as 
an engineer at Ford. If you 
qualify there’s a 
Opportunity on automatic 
equipment design with the 
top name in automatic con- 
trol. Write for our informa- 
tive, illustrated brochure. 







atic control problems 


fo, years 


Take one part of the fantastic, mix thoroughly 
with Ford’s engineering and production ability, and 
you’ve got the answer to another “impossible” 
automatic control problem. That has been the 

sum and substance of the Ford Instrument Company 
since 1915. 


Stabilizing a gun on a bouncing tank or a ship’s 
plunging deck; governing the unique movement of 
a torpedo; keeping a pilot informed of his 
whereabouts at all times and in all weather — 

Ford found the answer! 


From the more than 16 acres of floor space that 
make up the engineering and production facilities 
of the Ford Instrument Company, come the 
mechanical, hydraulic, electro-mechanical and 
electronic instruments that bring us our 
“tomorrows” today! Research, development, 
design and production are being applied to control 
problems of both Industry and the Military. 
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DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Directing torpedoes against surface craft 
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Be Pith of 
fire team 


By 2dLt L. M. Holmes ILLUSTRATED BY PFC CHRIS MAGALOS 


“With improvements in weapons, the power of destruc- 
tion increases, the moral effect of such weapons increases, 
and courage to face them becomes rarer. Man does not, 
cannot change. What should increase with the power of 
material is the strength of organization, the unity of the 
fighting machine.” 


@ THESE WORDS UTTERED IN THE LAST CENTURY BY 
Col Ardant du Picq of the French Army are even truer 
today. Automatic weapons, new artillery, rockets, and 
aircraft have made the modern battlefield a field of ter- 
ror, and man has been hard pressed in organizing to 
meet this terror. 

When the ancients (Carthaginians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans) fought, they could see their enemies, they could 
touch their comrades, and they actually could face dan- 
ger. The longest range weapon was the arrow, and be- 
yond arrow range there was no reason to fear sudden 
death. 

Now the battlefield has changed, though man has not. 
The battlefield today “is empty. No people stir about. 
There are little or no signs of action. . . . [Man] finds 
himself suddenly almost alone in his hour of greatest dan- 
ger. And he can feel the danger, but there is nothing out 
there, nothing to contend against. . . . It is the emptiness 
which grips him as a paralysis.”* From out of this empti- 
ness death comes in many forms, from every direction, 
and from almost any distance. Man on the field of battle 
needs faith and he needs ideals. But he also needs the 
immediate knowledge that he is not alone, that there is 
someone nearby whom he knows, trusts, and can depend 
on. Without this feeling of security, he is apt to lie para- 
lyzed, afraid to move, not firing. In fact, it was found 
that among Army troops in the Pacific and in Europe dur- 

*Col S. L. A. Marshall in Men Against Fire. 


Photos: This Is War by Life Photographer David Douglas Duncan, 
© 1950, 1951, TIME, INC. 


“The battlefield today is empty ... Man finds himself suddenly alone . . . He needs the 
knowledge that there is someone nearby whom he knows, trusts, and can depend on” 
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ing World War II, only fifteen men out of every hundred 
on the average firing line would take any part with their 
weapons. And this includes anyone who even pulled a 
trigger in the enemy’s general direction during a whole 
battle. 

What can you do about the eighty-five per cent who 
won't fire—increase the size of your units to bring more 
men on the firing line who will fire? Massing men has 
been tried and is obviously inefficient. Of his own time, 
du Picq said: 

“Today, numbers are considered the essential. Napo- 
leon had this tendency (Note his strength reports). The 
Romans did not pay so much attention to it. What they 
paid most attention to was to seeing that everybody 
fought.” 

But how do you get everybody to fight? That is con- 
sidered by some to be the problem of modern warfare. 
Du Picq thought the solution lay in mutual aid, and made 
his point simply: 

“Four brave men who do not know each other will not 
dare to attack a lion. Four less brave, but knowing each 
other well, sure of their reliability and consequently of 
mutual aid, will attack resolutely. There is the science of 
the organization of armies in a nutshell.” 


® Tuils aLMOst solves the problem. One thing more is 
necessary, however, and that is leadership. Men must 
know what to shoot at; they must receive their com- 
mander’s orders so their fighting can be co-ordinated, and 
they must have a leader who is close enough to control 
them individually. The search for an organization which 
fulfills all the requirements mentioned is almost as old as 
war itself. Yet, such an organization exists today. It is 
the fire team. 

Each of the three fire teams in a rifle squad has a cor- 
poral who is the fire team leader, an automatic rifleman, 
an assistant automatic rifleman, and a rifleman who also 
serves as scout and grenadier. The fire team leader is re- 
sponsible to his squad leader for obtaining the most ef- 
fective fire from his men. This demands that he exercise 
close supervision over their fire discipline, fire control, 
the condition and care of their weapons and equipment, 
and the welfare of the men themselves. In no other in- 
fantry organization does the chain of command extend as 
close to the individual man, nor is the span of control as 
broad, nor is the infantry fire as closely supervised. 

Since the fire team is a complete unit, its members are 
drawn together by a common feeling of “belonging” and 
teamwork and mutual confidence result—qualities which 
are necessary to produce a fighting unit. Teamwork 
comes naturally to us, having been organized into teams 
from our earliest youth. The team principle is thought 
so important that the official manual even refers to its 
combat formations as “plays” to emphasize this concept. 
And although intangible, this team spirit is regarded by 
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many as the most significant feature in the fire team’s 
success, the organization’s strengthening element. 

The fire team proved itself so effective in combat jp 
World War II that it was adopted by the whole Marine 
Corps. But since such an organization did not come 
about overnight, what brought it forth? What were the 
steps in its development? 


#@ ALTHOUGH THE FIRE TEAM is the immediate result 
of recent experiment, it is also the result of a school of 
thought which extends far back into the history of war. 
This school of thought has sought to obtain the deadliest 
fire from its men through individual accuracy and fire 
control rather than through mass strength. It has been 
long appreciated by the Marine Corps whose small size 
makes it necessary for every man to perform to the 
best of his ability. 

One of the first texts used by the Marine Corps Schools 
in the training of young officers was an excellent study of 
Infantry Fire Tactics, written in 1885 by Lt C. B. Mayne 
of the Royal Engineers. Beginning with a detailed study 
of the service rifle’s accuracy and what could be expected 
from it, Mayne’s book stressed heavily the need for target 
practice at combat ranges, accurate range estimation, and 
better rifle training. In the field of fire control, he ana- 
lyzed the weapons, tactics, and organizations in use at 
the time. Finding them inadequate, he set forth a “group 
principle” which is the basis for infantry employment 
today. 

By 1885, the breech-loading rifle had come into use 
and had wrought havoc with the old combat tactics. No 
longer could company masses stand shoulder-to-shoulder 
and fire volley after volley at the company commander's 
commands, as they had done in Napoleon’s time. The 
casualty rate was too high. The shoulder-to-shoulder in- 
terval had to be extended; and as it was extended, prob- 
lems arose. The company officer could no longer control 
his men’s fire, and attempting to have each man act inde- 
pendently was proven an absolute failure in the Boer 
War. Fire control was lost, and, as Mayne said, “The 
nature of the enemy and his weapons may govern and 
change our tactical formations, but never the fire disci- 
pline, direction, and control, which alone can insure the 
fullest efficacy of the fire being attained under any con- 
ditions.” He further stated: 

“Mutual and not independent action is the secret of 
success in war, and for mutual action to exist, there must 
be discipline, direction, and control. The word ‘inde- 
pendent’ should be cut out of every regulation and drill- 
book. Every action can be classified under ‘individual’ 
(which does not necessarily imply independency), and 
‘mutual’ action. The independent training of men is an 
evil that cannot be too strongly repressed; present condi- 
tions require the men to be trained mutually in groups 
under a leader and not independently. The advantages 
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which a firing line divided 
jnto groups or commands 
has over a continuous firing 
line with each man working 
according to his own lights, 
are: 

“1. It enables a better con- 
trol to be maintained of the 
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men so that they are kept 
better and longer in hand. 


“2. It enables a concen- 
trated fire to be kept up even 
at the shorter ranges, and on 
the objects required to be 
fired at. 

“3. It conduces to a more 
rigorous execution of given 
orders. 

“4. It helps to avoid waste 
of ammunition—the group 
leaders having the power of 
moderating the fire accord- | 
ing to circumstances. Des et : « 

“5. It permits of a more rational utilization of the cover 
given by the ground, and of a more energetic advance in 
the attack. 

“6. It gives to each man a contact with his comrades 
in the group, which increases his feeling of security and 
confidence by the moral protection it affords. 

“....In the group system, instead of the captain hav- 
ing to look after and control a great number of men ex- 
tended over a large front, which it is not in the power of 
any man to do properly, he confines his attention to a 
few non-commissioned officers, who, in turn, have only a 
few men to look after; that is, the captain only deals 
with the group leaders directly, and through them with 
the men indirectly.” 

Mayne did not claim that he originated the idea of the 
group principle; it is obviously a basic idea, and Mayne 
noted that almost all other European powers used groups 
of eight to sixteen men. What is significant about /n- 
fantry Fire Tactics is not that Mayne proposed anything 
new, but that he summarized beautifully the advantages 
of the group system and its necessity. The use of his 
book as a text shows that those officers who selected it 
agreed with its teachings. Most important, though, is the 
fact that by studying Mayne’s book, the young officers 
who came into the Marine Corps as far back as the 1890s 
were trained to think along the lines of mutual aid and 
teamwork, the lines leading to the fire team. 

In any problem facing many men, no one man does all 
the thinking, or all the solving, or all the work. But one 
man may often bring forth a solution far too advanced 
for the thinking of his time. Such a man was Lt D. H. 


Mahan, USN, younger brother of the famous Alfred 
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Thayer Mahan. 

Dennis Mahan was very much interested in the prob- 
lems of infantry in conjunction with the development and 
training of the Naval Landing Force. Applying the genius 
of the Mahan family for problem solving, he proposed a 
pattern of organization that preceded our adoption of the 
triangular formations by almost half a century. 

Mahan felt that the tactics of the time were inadequate 
because of the change in weapons from single to rapid 
fire. In advocating new tactics, he was very much in- 
fluenced by a lecture given by Col J. H. A. MacDonald, 
Commandant, Queen’s Volunteer Brigade of Edinburgh, 
who stressed six points which demanded “attention in 
adapting infantry drill to modern requirements.” Of 
these six, the first and last most interested Mahan: 

“1, A simplification of formations, giving the utmost 
freedom of movement and developing an individual order. 

“6. In addition, a thorough command, a development 
of comradeship in small groups, giving rallying power to 
small parties. This is the essence of restoring order in 
large bodies suffering from disintegration during the 
conflict.” 

Mahan wrote: 

“, . these points first called my attention to the pos- 
sibility of three being an important factor of the tactics 
of the future. In many other instances we find three as 
a factor of much importance. In the human body we have 
the head, with the two legs as motive power and the two 
arms as weapons of defense. In the fleet we have the cen- 
tre, with the van and the rear. In infantry drill we find 
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the captain and two lieutenants assigned to the company, 
the one acting as the head, the other carrying out what 
the head commands. Taking three men now as the unit, 
these three are to work continually together, although sep- 
arated by slight intervals when in battle action. By the 
combination of threes the successive gradations are made, 
increasing to the section, the company, battalion, regi- 
ment, brigade, division, and army corps if desired. 

“Beginning with three men, they should be ‘trained in 
the athletic sense’ and taught all possible movements in 
open order as well as in close order. Having become 
habituated to this, they may (by joining several units) 
be formed into the section; the section to be composed of 
three units of three for the front rank, as also three 
units of three for the rear rank. Hence a unit equals three 
men; a group equals six men or two units, one front 
cank, the other rear.” 

Mahan proposed deployment from battalion down to 
the three-man unit in steps as the force drew nearer to 
the enemy; for even when the group is deployed, “there 
remains the cohesion of the men forming the unit or fac- 
tor for tactical work.” When the unit comes under fire, 
he says: 

“Now comes in the advantage of supporting one an- 
other. The three working together gives to each one of 
them more confidence, for each feels that he has two pairs 
of eyes besides his own to guard against surprise.” 

If we realize that the four-man fire team is in reality a 
three-man proposition with the fourth man concentrating 
on control of the other three, it is obvious that the fire 
team is nothing more than an extension of what Mahan 
advocated in 1888. He even realized the value of the 
rapid-fire magazine rifle and the machine gun—‘“In re- 
gards to having four companies, I can employ a fourth 
company with machine guns; this, however, will not in- 
terfere with the formation.” In short, Mahan had hit 
upon the fire team triangular organization, and the use 
of organic supporting weapons. 

But Mahan’s system lacked control in the lower eche- 
lons and his article was neither seen by enough people 
mor properly appreciated by those who saw it. In time, 
the rifle company was broken down into various smaller 
units, and finally into squads, the squad being stabilized 
at eight men (primarily for purposes of drill). It re- 
mained at eight men until the “squads right” system of 
drill was abandoned in 1939. 

After the first World War, it was felt that greater em- 
phasis needed to be placed on rifle training, and various 
programs were set forth by the Army and Marine Corps. 
Musketry, defined as “teamwork in the conduct of fire,” 
was made a part of regular infantry training to fill the 
gap between “the individual training given on the rifle 
range and the direction and control of rifle fire under 
field conditions.” As Maj Arthur Racicot, USMC, wrote 
in THE Marine Corps Gazette, March 1920, “We need 
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Musketry Training as we need close and extended order 
drills —to build and train the platoons into efficient 
‘teams.’” Here again was the ever-present search for 
better infantry control and accuracy under fire. 

Mayne and Mahan had truly fathered the fire team jp 
their time, but as has been seen, the idea did not catch 
fire. What did lead directly to the modern adoption of 
the fire team were the experiences gained in the “banana 
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wars” in Central America, and especially in the patrols 
in Nicaragua. ; 

The Marines who fought in Nicaragua from 1927 to 
1932 were in a unique but unenviable position. They 
had been brought in to insure an honest election and 
thereby stop the civil war between the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties. Leaders of both parties had agreed to 
abide by the election and had ordered their followers to 
turn in their weapons. All had complied with this order 
except certain of the bandit fringe who remained under 
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arms and withdrew to the wilds along the Honduran 
border. There, under their leader, Sandino, they pro- 
ceeded to make life difficult for the Marines and the 
country in general. To combat this bandit menace, the 
Marines sent frequent patrols to check on the security 
of the tiny towns and villages, and to defeat the. bandits 
wherever found. It was on these patrols that the hardest 
fighting in Nicaragua occurred. 

Taking advantage of the thick jungles along the twisted 
mountain trails of the northern provinces, Sandino’s men 
lay in ambush for the Marines, tried to shoot up patrols 
as much as possible and make off with any supplies— 
particularly ammunition—, and then in the fashion of 
true guerrillas, dissolved into the jungle when the fight 
went against them. On trails wide enough for only a man 
or a mule, it was necessary to have a well-organized 
well-armed, and well-led point—able to fight at the first 
warning, and thereby minimize the bandits’ advantage of 
ambush. Each patrol leader decided for himself the best 
formation to use, how to arm his men, and how to train 
them; his judgment being tempered by the size of his 
patrol, transport (mules) available for ammunition and 
supplies, expected duration of an attack, and other factors. 

Because the point so often bore the brunt of the at- 
tack, it was given the greatest attention in its organization 
and armament. It is here, in the formation of the point, 
that we find the great emphasis on automatic weapons 
and their most effective employment. For with mobility 
curtailed by jungle, firepower became “the main reliance 
for success.” Writing for THE Martine Corps GAZETTE 
in 1929, Maj Ralph S. Keyser advocated a point using 
two automatic riflemen as shown in Figure 1, page 19. 

In advocating two Browning automatic rifles and a 
grenadier for his ten-man point, Keyser is typical of pa- 
trol leaders of the time in wanting this heavy firepower. 
The fire team’s base of fire today is generally the auto- 
matic rifle, and this resulted from the use of these weap- 
ons in Nicaraguan patrols. 

Writing a little later, 1stLt J. G. Walraven, USMC, ad- 
vocated one BAR, a grenadier, and two Thompson sub- 
machine guns for the ten-man point ahead of a pack 
train. For a highly mobile combat patrol, his point for- 
mation consisted of a seven-man point containing one 
BAR, one TSMG, and one grenadier. (For Walraven’s 
point formations, see Figures 2 and 3, page 20.) 

In the La Flor Engagement of the 13th and 14th of 
May, 1928, Capt V. F. Bleasdale, USMC, had one BAR. 
one TSMG, and one rifle grenade launcher in each of 
three squads. However, on looking back in 1932, he de- 
cided that “There should have been an additional Thomp- 
son in each squad which would have given them two 
Thompsons and one Browning per squad.” 

When asked recently about patrolling in Nicaragua, 
BrigGen M. G. Holmes, USMC(Ret.) recalled that his 


standard point formation was an eight-man squad with 
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one BAR, one TSMG, and one grenadier. Both TSMG 
and BAR were used to exploit the sub-machine gun’s 
greater volume of fire as well as the automatic rifle’s 
greater range. The Marines had lost quite a bit of faith 
in the TSMG after a Marine was hit from behind by a 
bandit Thompson at a range later found to be just under 
300 yards. The slug penetrated the flesh, but lodged so 
shallowly that it was grasped by the base and pulled out 
by a man using his fingers. In all fairness to the weapon, 
that particular bandit gun was perhaps in poor condition, 
but the event nevertheless pointed out the need for an 
automatic weapon with sufficient carrying power. The 
grenade launcher was used as much as possible because 
of the devastating effect upon bandit morale caused by 
air bursts of the rifle grenade. 

All the above officers used mounted troops as much as 
possible, not only because of the mobility and comfort 
the horses provided the patrol, but also because of the 
greater visibility afforded a man on horseback on the 
narrow mountain trails. Then, too, with animals carry- 
ing the ammunition, they were freed considerably from 
the weight problem involved in adding automatic weap- 
ons as desired. 

The practical experience gained from using automatic 
weapons in Nicaragua influenced greatly the develop- 
ment of the fire team. The ratio of automatic weapons 
in the squad was increased by most leaders from one for 
every eight men to one for every three or four. Most 
important was the growth of the automatic rifle as a base 
of fire and as the nucleus of a small fire group. 


@ BETWEEN THE NICARAGUAN campaigns and World 
War II, there was no combat development of the fire team 
by us, although the Germans are reported to have tried 
a similar organization during the Spanish Civil War. 
However, lack of combat did not stop the development. 

Lt M. M. Johnson, USMCR, an arms manufacturer and 
one of the world’s most avid automatic rifle advocates, 
proposed in 1938 that the squad be formed of two pairs 
of automatic riflemen, armed with a weapon superior to 
the Browning, and led by a corporal armed with a rifle. 
Thus organized, the squad could be used “as-is” for 
scouting, patrolling, or reconnaissance, without the bad 
morale effect of being split up. Also, the squad would 
have phenomenal firepower, maneuverability, cohesion, 
and control. The pairs of automatic riflemen were to be 
used by the squad leader much as the fire teams are used 
by the squad leader today to support each other; and the 
men in each pair were to work always together—as in 
the “buddy system” used later by the British Commandos. 

As World War II approached, the fire team in final 
form was coming nearer and nearer to existence. Capt 
W. M. Greene, USMC, in an article for THE MARINE 
Corps GazeTTE of March, 1940, described a “fighting 
team” used for quelling street riots in China by the 
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Fourth Marines in 1937 and 1938: 

“. .. it was designed to answer the questions of organ- 
ization, equipment, and training of a Marine rifle com- 
pany in street riot operations in as simple and direct a 
manner as possible. 

“. .. The riot company consists of three platoons. Each 
platoon is composed of six fighting teams of four men 
each. .. . In the second platoon, two men of the first and 
sixth teams carry Browning automatic rifles. The other 
two men in each of these teams carry Thompson sub- 
machine guns. The second and fifth teams carry rifles 
with bayonets fixed. . . . The third and fourth teams are 
grenadiers. 

“The heart of the riot company is the four-man fight- 
ing team. Each fighting team leader must imbue his men 
with the spirit, ‘FOLLOW ME.’ The company commander 
and platoon leaders retain control as long as possible. 
Maximum control is insured by the compactness of the 
fighting team organization and the placement of the lead- 
ers therein. Fighting teams can be quickly detached on 
independent missions such as search parties or to hold a 
street intersection without destroying the basic formation 
of the company.” 

Now the fire team was at last coming into its own. In 
the fighting team of the riot company were all the ele- 
ments of the organization at present, from the four-man 
size and heavy stress on automatic weapons fire to the 
team concept and the spirit of “follow me” leadership. 

World War II brought with it many new organizations, 
among which were notably the parachute and raider bat- 
talions in the Marine Corps. With these new outfits came 
the fire team. Many units were being developed simul- 
taneously shortly before and immediately after our entry 
into the war, and co-operation among these units was 
very close. Because of this very close co-operation, the 
fire team was adopted by all at nearly the same time. Con- 
sequently, establishing exactly what unit used it first has 
been very difficult. However, by far the most valid claim 
is that of the First Marine Parachute Battalion. As Col 
R. T. Vance stated in a letter to the author in 1952: 

“The first Marine Corps unit to start organization and 
employment of its squads as fire teams was the First Ma- 
rine Parachute Battalion, soon after its activation as a 
part of the lst Marine Division at Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, during the early summer of 1941. The Tables 
of Organization at that time provided for a regular Ma- 
rine rifle squad for the parachute company, that is, a 
corporal and 9 men, equipped with 9 rifles and one 
Browning automatic rifle. 

“However, the parachute battalion at that time was un- 
derstrength and the full allowance of weapons was on 
hand. With the extra Browning automatic rifles avail- 
able, Lieutenant George R. Stallings, the Operations Off- 
cer, proposed that the rifle squads be equipped with three 
Browning automatic rifles from this pool of extra weap- 
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ons. This suggestion was adopted and training wit!: the 
rifle squad organized into three 3-man fire teams began jn 
August 1941. The system was adopted by the 2d [’ara. 
chute Battalion in a few months, to be followed by the 
Raider Battalions and the 3d and 4th Parachute Bat. 
talions as they were successively organized. 

“Liaison between the parachute and Raider units was 
very close and ideas on tactics, technique, organization, 
and equipment were freely exchanged, Both Raider and 
Parachute units operated with the 3d Marine Division 
during the Bougainville campaign and the advantages of 
the fire team organization over the regular squad were 
soon noted.” 

Shortly after the lst Parachute Battalion’s organiza. 
tion of the fire team, the first Raider outfit—the 2d Ma. 
rine Raider Battalion—was organized by Maj Evans F, 
Carlson—in early 1942. Carlson’s biographer, Michael 
Blankfort, states that to Carlson goes credit for the fire 
team, but as he puts the date as February, 1942, it is 
apparent that the Parachute battalions had it earlier. 
What the Raiders should get credit for is the first use of 
the fire team under fire. 

The Raiders were established to “engage in hit-and- 
run raids, to spearhead amphibious landings, and to op- 
erate as guerrillas behind enemy lines.” For such mis- 
sions, the fire team was ideal. The fire team received its 
baptism of fire in the Makin Island raid, 17 August 1942, 
and its confirmation on Guadalcanal in November and 
December of the same year. The combination of the fire 
team and the Raiders’ “Gung Ho” spirit proved highly 
effective, as is shown quite dramatically by the 40-to-1 
casualty ratio inflicted upon the Japanese, and by the 
loss of only one man as a combat fatigue case in an outfit 
of 1,000. Dennis Mahan’s brainchild had proved to be a 
pretty good one, after all. 


#@ Bur THE PARACHUTE and Raider battalions were by 
no means the only Marines developing the fire team; for 
it was an idea which was jelling in many minds. Almost 
all the senior officers in the Marine Corps at the begin- 
ning of the war had served in the “banana wars” or else 
were highly familiar with them. They all appreciated 
from personal experience the value of automatic weapons, 
and were well aware of the inability of one man to con- 
trol the whole squad as well as he could control fire team 
leaders. 

While the 3d Battalion, 24th Marines, (LtCol H. L. 
Litzenberg) was in training at Camp Pendleton in the 
summer of 1943, experiments were conducted which re- 
sulted in the formation of the fire team. At that time, the 
table of organization for the squad was twelve men—a 
squad leader, an assistant squad leader, eight riflemen, 
and two automatic riflemen. It was felt that the squad 
leader was not able to exercise sufficient control over the 
ten other members of the squad even with his assistant, 
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and that better results could be obtained if there were 
better control of the firepower of the squad. 

It seemed that the experience of the Commandos and 
the Raiders could profitably be adapted to infantry or- 
ganizations. As a first experiment, L Company of the 23d 
Marines was organized into squads of thirteen men, with 
each squad consisting of a sergeant squad leader and four 
fire teams of three men each. At this time, only two of 
these fire teams included automatic rifles. One, or both of 
these fire teams, would form the base of fire. The other 
two fire teams were trained primarily to be scouts and to 
operate in flanking maneuvers in conjunction with the 
base of fire established by the automatic teams. 

After a number of field tests, actual competition was 
held between L Company and the other rifle companies 
of the battalion; one test in particular, that of firing at 
field targets, gave spectacular results. The fire team com- 
pany produced much higher scores than did the other 
companies. 

The fire team was adopted by the 24th, under Col (now 
LtGen) F. A. Hart, USMC, and this regiment became the 
first regiment to use the team in combat—Namur Island, 
2 to 5 February 1944. Lt Lewis Meyers, USMC, tells in 
Developing the Fire Team, MARINE Corps GAZETTE, 1946, 
how Love Company went about it. 

Capt Houston Stiff, USMC, was the company com- 
mander. A veteran of the lst Raider Bn in the Solo- 
mons, Capt Stiff organized his company along three-man 
fire team lines and so succeeded that the principle was 
adopted by the regiment. In training, standard squad 
tactics were adapted to teams rather than individuals and 
proved quite successful in training situations. In fact, 
the team principle was adopted with such enthusiasm by 
the new trainees that they had to be restrained from re- 
garding the team system as “a type of ‘combat football,’ 
in which the squad leader called a play and the groups 
galloped into position like high school halfbacks. . . . 


These tendencies, however, were curbed by moving the 


training into the rocks and cactus of the [Camp] Pendle- 
ton hills. A year later these same groups worked in the 
same manner over similar terrain but under different 
conditions—on Saipan.” 

The Marine Corps officially adopted the four-man fire 
team while the 24th was still in the Marshalls, and the 
regiment shifted from the three-man team to conform. 
The four-man team was employed for the rest of the war. 

“Company L used it [the four-man team] on Saipan, 
Tinian, and Iwo. Under the varying conditions of these 
campaigns, combat revealed some added advantages of 


the group or fire team system.” Teams were used as 


scouts for patrols, and this duty could be rotated in the 
squad. Replacements were added to teams so that they 
worked intimately with two or three veterans. Teams 
provided armored vehicles with fire support. Supply un- 
der fire was simplified on Iwo where one man could sneak 


















back for supplies for his team. At night, the fire team 
would split up easily into two-man positions. And with 
officer and NCO casualties heavy, the fire team leaders 
furnished a steady supply of tested leaders as the attack 
moved on. 

The change to the four-man team that Lt Meyers re- 
fers to seems to be a direct result of studies made by 
battalion commanders of the 24th Marines of Love Co’s 
training successes while still at Camp Pendleton. A re- 
port had been made by them and forwarded to Quantico 
with proposed revisions to squad and platoon tactics ne- 
cessitated by adoption of the fire team. Shortly after- 
ward, the Marine Corps adopted the fire team system. As 
adopted, the squad had thirteen men instead of the pre- 
vailing twelve, and consisted of a squad leader and three 
fire teams of four men each. Each fire team contained a 
Browning automatic rifle. 

As in the last war, reports from Korea on the fire team 
have been very favorable. In fact, the writer has been 
able to unearth few unfavorable comments on it. Those 
which have come to light have been to the effect that the 
fire team is too small a unit to exist in face of heavy cas- 
ualties, that command is too spread out, and that men’s 
loyalties are divided by too many leaders. These seem 
very trivial when compared to the favorable comments; 
certainly none show just why the fire team is not here to 
stay, and all seem to border on sophistry. 

One question forms in the mind of anyone studying the 
fire team’s history, and that is: Why did it take so long? 

There are perhaps two good reasons. The first is that 
the early fire team lacked its definitive weapon, the 
Browning automatic rifle, which gives it such tremendous 
firepower. The second reason is that the trial-and-error 
evolution of the broader span of control took time. 

But despite its slow start, the fire team is here to stay. 
It provides unexcelled leadership training in the school 
of combat and, more important, it provides the most ef- 
fective use of the new infantry weapons of today. It will 
be interesting to watch the spread of the fire team organi- 
zation as each nation realizes the necessity of obtaining 
the utmost from her fighting men. US @ MC 
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By TSgt Edward J. Evans 
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# It was A RED-HOT REGIMENT. NOBODY COULD DENy 
that. The colonel was tough but fair, and his second-in. 
command, Sergeant Major Smythe, was as good an execu. 
tive officer as could be found anywhere. As a matter of 
fact, in the regimental commander’s absence he ran the 
command so smoothly the men bragged that their outfit 
had two commanders, either one of them better than most. 
It wasn’t just at the top either that the high-caliber officers 
were found. The captains who had the companies were 
seasoned, steady soldiers, and all except one of them 
earned their commissions on the field of battle. The 
ensigns in the companies were a little green; but, what 
with rapid promotions and all, there were few ensigns 
anywhere who had much experience. 


A sergeant major as second-in-command of a regi- 
ment? Ensigns in the infantry companies? No, this 
wasn’t some wild idea for career planning, or job rota- 
tion under unification, but right according to the book in 
the British Army of the early 17th century. And if re 
cruits have difficulty getting our rank titles straight to- 
day, they can look to our British allies; for we borrowed 
our military titles, as well as most of our customs and 
traditions, from them. The passage of years has shifted 
and changed the meanings of these titles, but the words 
and names are still with us. 


Towards the middle of the 17th century, in 1660 to be 
exact, when the British Army was reorganized upon the 
restoration of Charles II, gentlemen were appointed by 
the king to raise the regiments, and in each case were 
commissioned colonels. Each colonel was virtual owner 
of his respective regiment and was permitted to sell com- 
missions in the regiment. Since the right hand man of 
any military commander was known as the lieutenant, the 
second-in-command became known as the colonel’s lieu- 
tenant, or “lieutenant colonel.” Since the colonel exercised 
only proprietary interest in the regiment, the lieutenant 
colonel acted as general manager in all military affairs. 

The executive officer under the lieutenant colonel was 
a sergeant major in the capacity of staff officer. Below 
him were the captains of infantry companies or cavalry 
troops. They also had their lieutenants and junior officers. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 
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In the infantry the officer who carried the company 
banner was known as an “ensign” after the flag. The 
cavalry officer who carried the signal horn was called a 
“cornet,” and later carried a pennant with the emblem 
of a horn on it. Both ranks were subsequently called sub- 
alterns or sublieutenants, the forerunner of our present 
day lieutenants. Noncommissioned ranks were limited to 
sergeants and later corporals and lance corporals. 

Expansion in numbers and application has always 
meant the creation of new ranks or combination of old 
ones to fill the bill. When an army went to war, the king 
appointed a “captain-general,” who also had his lieute- 
nant, or “lieutenant-general,” and a “sergeant-major- 
general.” As time went on and titles became too clumsy 
to handle, some changes had to be made. So the “cap- 
tain” was dropped from “captain-general” and the “ser- 
geant” dropped from “sergeant-major-general.” Carrying 
on the simplification, time decided that the regimental 
executive officer should be a major and the title of ser- 
geant major given to the senior noncommissioned officer. 
Thus the necessities of simplicity account for the apparent 
anomaly of a major general being junior to a lieutenant 
general, while in the regiment a lieutenant is junior to a 
major! "93 

Going even further back into military history, it ap- 
pears that complete definitions of military ranks must be 
credited to the Romans and the Latin language used by 
them. An exception is the rank of Field Marshal used by 
many armies and derived from the old German mara 
(horse), and scale (organizer of tournaments and com- 
bat). “General” is from the Latin word genus, or be- 
ginning. “Brigadier” is from the Italian term to fight— 
bigare, while the Latin columnus became colonel, leader 
of a column. 

The mention of major brings to mind exactly the defini- 
tion of the Latin word magnus — a great one of dignity 
who takes charge. In Latin, the word caput means head 
or chief with authority, and this in turn became “cap- 
tain.” And “lieutenant” was derived from the Latin 
words locus (place) and tenens (holding) — one who 
“held the place” of his superior. 

A sergeant was originally a military servant or man-at- 
arms who accompanied his knight into battle, and a cor- 
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poral was known in the Roman Legions as a capo di 
quadro or head of the square, usually an old experienced 
soldier placed in the front rank when the legions fought in 
square formation. When a sergeant, or military servant 
in the cavalry, lost his knight’s spare horse or weapon, 
he was sent to the infantry as a lanz spessada—“broken 
spear” as the Spanish called him, or “lance corporal.” 
Being a man of experience, he was made an acting non- 
commissioned officer. 

The titles of private or privo (individual) and soldier 
or solidus (a solid man of skill and experience in the 
profession of arms), are easy to understand. So is the 
word Marine, from marinus (soldiers serving at sea as 
ship’s guards, orderlies, and in boarding parties). 

Where these ranks and titles will go from here is hard 
to tell, but be it Greek, Roman, Latin, or English, there 


will always be a word for it. US# MC 
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@ Tue KorEAN WAR HAS PROVED AGAIN THE TRUTH OF 
Napoleon’s remark that “it is by fire . . . that battles are 
_won ... It is with artillery that war is made.” Confronted 
by an enemy who relies upon “human sea” assaults, the 
UN forces have had to depend on superior firepower to 
- overcome the enemy’s superiority in numbers. Artillery- 
men of the 11th Marines have done their share to stop the 
mass attacks of the Communists. And the fire of their 
howitzers has proved invaluable in blasting enemy caves 
and bunkers. Operating under a great variety of condi- 
tions, the Marine artillerymen carried out an extremely 
difficult amphibious operation at Inchon; they operated 
in the mountains of northeast Korea in the dead of win- 
ter; and they participated in large-scale land warfare as 
part of Eighth Army. 

For the 11th Marines the Korean war began on 2 July 
1950, the date the Ist Provisional Marine Brigade was 
alerted for Korea. The artillery battalion was in train- 
ing at Camp Pendleton, and though it was organized into 
three four-gun batteries under peace-time tables of or- 
ganization, it was at a high peak of combat readiness. 
On 13 July the battalion sailed with the brigade for the 
Far East. Arriving in Korea on 2 August, it was soon 
engaged in the desperate fighting to hold the perimeter 
around the port of Pusan. 

While this fighting was still in progress, Gen Mac- 
Arthur was preparing his counteroffensive. As early as 
4 July, the UN commander had begun to prepare an 
amphibious operation to seize Inchon and Seoul and on 
22 July the Ist Mar Div learned it was to spearhead the 
Inchon landing. D-day was set for 15 September, only 
fifty-four days away. 

On the 25th, the 11th Marines was far from ready for 
combat. In addition to Headquarters and Service Bat- 
teries at peace-time strength, there was only one firing 
battalion, the Ist, on duty with the brigade in Korea. The 
regimental commander got a good start on the build-up to 
war strength when elements of the 10th Marines were 
redesignated as units of his command. Two 105mm 
howitzer battalions, 1/10 and 2/10, became 2/11 and 
3/11; while 3/10, a 155mm howitzer outfit, became 4/11. 
These units arrived at Camp Pendleton on 5 August. 

The next ten days were filled with feverish activity. 
Equipment was drawn and loaded aboard ship, and per- 
sonnel from reserve units joined the regiment to bring it 
up to full war strength. Very little training was accom- 
plished because all hands were busy mounting out. The 
2d and 4th Bns, which were scheduled to leave for the 
Far East on 15 August, did not fire a single round; while 
the 3d Bn, which left two weeks later, did only a limited 
amount of firing. None of the units received its equip- 





By Kenneth W. Condit 








In cooperation with the Historical Branch, G-3, Headquar- 
ters, U. S. Marine Corps, the Gazette herewith presents 
another in a series of official accounts dealing with Marine 
operations in Korea. Prepared by writers and researchers of 
the Historical Branch, these articles are based on available 
records and reports from units in Korea. Also to be treated 
in this series: 

Ist Medical Bn in Korea 
Logistics in Korea 

Publication is scheduled for consecutive monthly issues. 

Admittedly it is too soon to write a definitive history of 
Marine fighting in Korea. Not only are enemy sources lack- 
ing, but even Marine and Army records are still incomplete. 
Articles of the length to be used in the GAzETTE, more- 
over, do not allow space for more than an outline of 
operations which will ultimately be given the detailed treat- 
ment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an end to be sought, and these 
preliminary narratives are based on Marine and Army re- 
ports received up to this time. These articles are presented 
in the hope that Gazetre readers will feel free to add to 
the incomplete record. This is an invitation, therefore, for 
you to supplement the existing record. Send your com- 
ments and criticisms, as well as any other information you 
can make available, to the Historical Branch, G-3, Head- 
quarters, U. S. Marine Corps. Washington 25, D. C. 











ment in time to calibrate guns and radios. In some in- 
stances, the gear was not issued to the batteries until 
after they reached Japan. 

Lack of training was a serious problem, particularly in 
the 3d and 4th Battalions where the urgency of build-up 
demanded the assignment of many officers and men who 
were not qualified artillerymen. But all hands were eager 
and quick to learn, and key officers and NCOs quickly 
whipped their outfits into shape once they got in combat. 
This was done so successfully that not a single round 
fell short on friendly troops. 

The 11th Marines, less the 3d Battalion, departed on 
schedule and landed at Kobe, Japan, on 29 August. A 
few days later the regimental commander and his staff 
were briefed on the division plan. The landing was to 
be carried out in two stages. At dawn 3/5 was to land 
on Wolmi island just offshore from the port. Then on 
the afternoon tide the main force would land on the main- 
land. At this time the artillery was to go ashore on 
Wolmi to support the advance inland. To provide addi- 
tional general support, the Army 96th FA Bn, a 155mm 
howitzer outfit, was to be attached. 

On the basis of this information, the artillery plan was 
drawn up. Only five days remained to complete the work 
before the troops embarked for Inchon. To add to the 
difficulties, suitable maps of the landing area were al- 
most impossible to obtain, the regimental and division 
staffs were too widely separated for proper liaison, and 
the Navy tractor area plan did not arrive until the day 
of departure. Although some aerial photographs of 
Wolmi were available, it was impossible to tell whether 
there were sufficient position areas for three battalions 
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of artillery on the island. 

On 9 September the 11th 
Marines departed for Inchon 
in nine LSTs and the AKA 
USS Washburn. Six LSTs 
and the AKA lifted the main 
body of the regiment from 
Japan, while the three re- 
maining LSTs carried the Ist 
Bn from Pusan. Arriving off 
Inchon on 15 September, 
the ships moved to the desig- 
nated tractor area and pre- 
pared to launch DUKWs 
loaded with troops and 
equipment. Meanwhile, a 
reconnaissance party landed 
on Wolmi with assault troops 
of 3/5. 

Preparations to land the 
regiment in DUKWs were 
interrupted by an_ order 
from the LST flotilla com- 
mander to beach the ships. Before this could be done, 
new instructions were received reverting to the original 
plan, but by this time the LSTs were out of position, so 
an orderly ship-to-shore movement was impossible. Form- 
ing in ragged columns, the DUKWs made their way to 
shore as best they could. 


® By 1845 rue firing batteries of the lst and 2d Bns 
began crossing the beach, and by 2145 they were in posi- 
tion ready to fire. Lack of space prevented the 4th Bn 
from landing until the next day when it went ashore on 
the mainland. Heavy smoke over the city and lack of 
targets limited fires to a few rounds during the first night. 
Very little opposition was offered by the enemy to the 
landing, and infantry troops moved rapidly inland. By 
the 21st they had advanced about fifteen miles and were 
on the outskirts of Seoul. To support the advance, 1/11 
fired in direct support of the 5th Marines, and 2/11 in 
direct support of the ist Marines. General support for 
the 5th Marines was provided by 4/11, while the 96th FA 
Bn performed the same mission for the Ist Marines. Ar- 
tillery units had to displace frequently to keep within 
range to deliver supporting fires. During these five days, 
1/11 displayed six times, 2/11 five times, and 4/11 three 
times. The battalions moved forward a battery at a time 
so that there would be no interruption of fire support. 
The frequent displacements were not the only prob- 
lem confronting the 11th Marines. The infantry scheme 
of maneuver created a wide dispersal of units by calling 
for a two-pronged advance on Seoul. The 5th Marines, 
advancing north and then swinging around to approach 
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The battalions moved forward a battery at a time 


the city from the northwest, was separated from the Ist 
Marines, pushing directly towards the city on the Inchon- 
Seoul highway, by as much as eight miles. To assure 
proper control during this movement, 1/11] was attached 


to the 5th Marines. 

Complicating the control problem, communications difh- 
culties plagued the artillery regiment throughout the oper- 
ation. Untrained communicators and worn out or im- 
properly tuned equipment were largely responsible. For 
the first five days, control of operations was actually in 
the hands of the battalion commanders. But by the 19th, 
communications problems had been licked sufficiently so 
that regiment could exercise effective control. At this 
time 1/11 was detached from the 5th Marines. 

During the advance on Seoul, the enemy had offered 
relatively little opposition. But all this changed when the 
Marines attacked the capital city and its industrial sub- 
urb, Yondong-po. The North Koreans put up a fanatic 
resistance to the 5th Marines on the hills to the north- 
west and in the city itself, where houses had been turned 
into fortresses and innumerable blockades had _ been 
thrown across the streets. The 5th Marines received ex- 
cellent support from 1/11 and 4/11 in their attack on the 
hills west of the city. But when the infantry entered the 
city streets, artillery was of limited value. There were 
relatively few good artillery targets. To destroy a house 
merely made it a better defensive position because the 
enemy could hide in the rubble; and tanks, with their 
pin-point fire, were more effective for destroying road- 
blocks. 


Artillery came into its own in delivering defensive fires 












and on two occasions played a major role in breaking 
up North Korean counterattacks. The first attack struck 
2/1 on the night of 20 September and was immediately 
taken under fire by 2/11. The accuracy of the maps of 
Seoul and the information on the location of the enemy 
made it possible for 4/11 to fire unobserved missions 
with excellent effect. 

This performance was repeated on the 26th when 3/1 
was counterattacked. Again 2/11 poured fire into the 
attacking North Koreans. This time both medium bat- 
talions, 4/11 and the 96th FA, delivered highly accurate 
unobserved fire. 

On the same day, elements of Eighth Army, which had 
broken out of the Pusan perimeter, linked up with X 
Corps troops at Suwon. Seoul fell on the 27th, and by 
7 October Eighth Army took over from X Corps. But 
there was to be no respite for the Marines of the lst 
Mar Div. Plans were already being made for further 
operations. 

To pursue the advantage over a disorganized enemy, 
Gen MacArthur ordered Eighth Army to attack directly 
north towards Pyongyang, the enemy capital, while X 
Corps made an amphibious landing at Wonsan on the 
east coast. Before this assault landing could be carried 
out, rapidly advancing ROK troops occupied the city. 
On 26 October the 1st Marine Division landed unopposed 
at Wonsan and prepared to push on to the Manchurian 
border. 

The large area assigned to the division, with the result- 
ing dispersal of forces, compelled the division commander 
to attach artillery battalions to infantry RCTs. The Ist 




























King Battery doing some night work 
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Bn was attached to Regimental Combat Team-5, the 2d to 
RCT-1, and the 3d to RCT-7. As a result, it was never 
possible for regiment to exercise effective centralized con- 
trol of the artillery fired in support of the division. 

The Marines had hardly landed at Wonsan when the 
intervention of the Chinese Communists produced a brand 
new war. Only seven days after landing, 3/11 with RCT-7 
went into action against the new enemy. Ordered for- 
ward to relieve a ROK regiment on the road to the Chosin 
reservoir, the RCT was attacked by a Chinese division 
in the Sudong gorge. For four days the RCT was heavily 
engaged. Throughout the engagement 3/11 delivered ex- 
cellent offensive and defensive supporting fires. The most 
spectacular mission came on the night of 6 November 
when the Chinese reserve regiment was caught moving 
into frontline positions and mauled so badly it had to 
withdraw. 

Problems encountered in this engagement were typi- 
cal of those confronting artillerymen throughout the oper- 
ation. In the mountainous terrain good position areas 
were far and few between, and even though artillery was 
granted priority, it was often hard to find enough level 
ground to emplace a battery, much less a battalion. 

Artillery operations were restricted even more by the 
necessity to operate within the infantry perimeter. Oper- 
ating with regimental-size or smaller combat teams in 
enemy-infested territory, this was the only way to provide 
security for the artillery units. But from within the 
perimeter of an infantry regiment, many targets were at 
very short ranges. To provide 360-degree coverage, it 
was necessary to lay the batteries on different azimuths. 
In some cases, the howitz- 
ers could not be brought to 
bear without shifting trails. 
Under these conditions, it 
was very difficult to mass 
fires. Short ranges and high 
hills combined to require a 
great deal of high angle fire. 
Gen Almond, the X Corps 
commander, who visited 3/11 
in position for high angle 
fire at Sudong, thought the 
battalion looked like an 
AAA outfit. 


Following the defeat of 
the Chinese division at Su- 
dong, the Marines pushed on 
towards the Chosin reser- 
voir. Enemy opposition was 
negligible, although there 
were many signs of the pres- 
ence of hostile forces. By 
the middle of the month, the 
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Marines were confronted by a new enemy, the cold. Tem- 

peratures went down below the zero mark, presenting ar- 
tillerymen with a whole new set of problems. Truck and 
bulldozer engines had to be turned over every half hour 
during the night to prevent them from freezing. The 
ground was frozen so hard that it was impossible to dig 
in the trails of the howitzers, and it took several min- 
utes for the howitzer tubes to return to battery after 
firing. 

In spite of the cold, the advance continued, and by 27 
November RCTs-5 and 7 had reached Yudam-ni on the 
western side of the reservoir. With the exception of H 
Battery still in Hagaru, the attached artillery elements 
were emplaced at Yudam-ni to support their RCTs. Un- 
der new orders from Gen MacArthur calling for partici- 
pation in an envelopment movement with Eighth Army, 
both RCT-5 and RCT-7 were ready to attack west. To give 
general support to the attack, 4/11 was moved up to 
Yudam-ni. 

RCT-1, relieved by Army units of security missions to 
the south, was now -deployed at selected strongpoints 
along the MSR to the coast. Its artillery elements were 
distributed over a wide area. D Battery was at Hagaru 
in support of the 3d Bn; E Battery supported the 2d Bn 
at Koto-ri; and F Battery was helping the Ist Bn to hold 
Chinhung-ni. 

But the great “end of the war” offensive never got 
rolling. On the 25th the Chinese struck Eighth Army, 
and two days later they attacked X Corps. The Ist Mar 
Div bore the brunt of the attack, and by the morning 
of 28 November all the Marine perimeters were isolated. 
The two most advanced, Yudam-ni end Hagaru, were 
under heavy attack by eight enemy divisions. 


“Fire for effect!” 

































Typical of these fights was the defense of Yudam-ni, 
Here the three artillery battalions—1I/11, 3/11, and 4/1] 
—were in position to support the attack to the west when 
the enemy struck. It was obvious that the howitzers 

should be redeployed to provide the best coverage all 
around the perimeter. But before this could be done, it 
was necessary to establish some form of centralized con. 
trol. Regimental headquarters was to have moved for. | 
ward to Yudam-ni but was caught at Hagaru by the 
Chinese attack. To remedy the deficiency, an artillery 
group was formed under the command of the senior 
battalion commander, LtCol Harvey Feehan of 1/11, 4 
Under his direction, the batteries were spotted around 
on different azimuths to cover all avenues of approach. 



















@ ARTILLERY MADE EVERY effort to meet all requests for 
fire missions but was handicapped by ammunition short- 
ages. With the MSR cut, airdrop was the only means 
of resupply. But only about 1200 rounds of 105mm 
ammunition were dropped and of these only about 600 
were usable. No effort was made to drop 155mm ammu- 
nition, as an equivalent weight of 105mm was more valu- 










able in minimum range missions against enemy attacking 
infantry frontlines. To conserve the limited amount of 
the heavier caliber ammunition, 4/11 limited its fires to 
counterbatterry and heavy troop concentrations. This 
restriction was justified by the enemy’s limited use of 






artillery. 

Further to handicap the artillery units in their de- 
livery of fires, they were required to provide infantry 
replacements. On the 28th, artillery units furnished seven 
officers and 314 men. The next day they were called upon 
to supply an additional four officers and 164 men. As a 
result, it was not always pos- 
sible to man all the howitz- 
ers. In 4/11, for instance, 
one platoon (two howitzers) 
in each battery had to be put 
out of action, but all the 
weapons were laid, and the 
crews shifted from one piece 
to another depending upon 
the direction of the targets. 

After two days of heavy 
fighting, the Marines at Yu- 
dam-ni were ordered to with- 
draw to Hagaru. This was 
to be the first step in a gen- 
eral withdrawal of the whole 
division to the coast. As a 
preliminary step, the two 
RCTs redeployed into a val- 
ley running south of the 
town and astride the road to 
Hagaru. Artillery and serv- 
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ice units were displaced first, followed by the infantry. 
Then, on 1 December the withdrawal began. 

Artillery tactics during the withdrawal called for a 
leapfrogging of units. As the main column moved out, it 
was covered by a unit emplaced at the point of departure. 
Near the head of the column were other units which 
would advance about 5,000 to 6,000 yards and emplace to 
fire both forward and back. At this point, the units at the 
point of departure would displace forward to repeat the 
process. 

Typical of these withdrawals was the movement from 
Hagaru to Koto-ri. RCT-7 led off, while RCT-5 held the 
Hagaru perimeter until the vehicle trains had moved out. 
Near the head of the RCT-7 column were G and I Bat- 
teries of 3/11, and L Battery of 4/11. These units pulled 
out of Hagaru at 1300 on 6 December, and by 1800 G 
Battery had emplaced about halfway to Koto-ri in a posi- 
tion to fire back towards Hagaru. L Battery remained in 
the column, as it was to go all the way to Koto-ri before 
emplacing to cover the movement. With G Battery em- 
placed, H Battery, which had remained in position at Ha- 
garu, displaced and joined the column. RCT-5 followed 
the same procedure, with A and C Batteries moving out 
with the head of the regimental column and B Battery 
remaining in position to support the rear guard. By 0300 
A and C Batteries were in position about three miles 
south of Hagaru. 

During the night both 1/11 and 3/11 batteries were at- 
tacked by the enemy. About 2300 the column was stopped 
by a roadblock 1500 yards south of the G Battery posi- 
tion. H Battery pulled out of the column and moved for- 





At Hagaru, the 105s were literally “firing out of a barrel” 


ward, reaching the G Battery 
position by 0600. As dawn 
approached the enemy began 
a heavy mortar barrage in 
preparation for an assault on 
the artillery position. Both 
batteries went into position 
to bring direct fire to bear 
and opened up at ranges 
within 500 yards. So effec- 
tive was the fire that the as- 
sault never materialized, and 
after about two hours the 
enemy withdrew. The lst 
Bn had a similar experience 
when the Chinese, using au- 
tomatic weapons and gren- 
ades, attacked A and C Bat- 
teries. The Marines fought 
back with small arms and 
105mm _ howitzers. C Bat- 
tery fired about 100 rounds 
of direct fire into the enemy. 
breaking up the attack. 

With the coming of daylight, the artillery units rejoined 
the column and proceeded to Koto-ri without further in- 
cident. Using these same tactics, the 11th Marines con- 
tinued to support the withdrawal of the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion from Koto-ri to the sea. By 15 December, the Ma- 
rines had completed outloading and had sailed for South 
Korea. Following a period of reorganizing and training 
and a brief anti-guerrilla campaign, the lst Marine Divi- 
sion was committed to the Eighth Army front. 

The Marines were to participate in Operation Killer, a 
limited-objective offensive designed to keep the pressure 
on the enemy, inflicting maximum casualties and prevent- 
ing him from mounting a counteroffensive. Jumping off 
on 21 February, the Marines moved methodically ahead 
and had achieved their objectives by 4 March. Operation 
Killer was so successful that it was continued at once 
under the name of Operation Ripper. 





@® For ARTILLERYMEN these operations were war “by the 
book.” The 11th Marines’ headquarters was able to con- 
trol the artillery supporting the division, to mass fires, and 
to deliver TOT (time on target) missions. The 105mm 
battalions were assigned in direct support of the same 
regiments they had supported in previous operations. To 
supplement the general support fires of 4/11, the Army 
92d Armored Field Artillery Bn was attached to the 11th 
Marines until 20 March. 

Marine artillerymen were impressed by the good quali- 
ties of the self-propelled 155mm howitzers with which this 
Army battalion was equipped and the aggressive way the 
“Red Devils” of the 92d used their equipment. Not only 
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could these weapons move over the ground more rapidly 
than a towed howitzer of the same caliber, but they could 
go into and out of action with great speed. In the few 
instances when it was necessary to shift trails, the self- 
propelled weapon proved much easier to move. For short 
periods, the 11th Marines also had batteries of 8-inch 
howitzers of the Army 17th FA Bn attached. These heavy 
artillery pieces were powerful and extremely accurate 
and were used for precision fire against enemy bunkers 
and artillery positions. 

As the Marines moved slowly forward, the enemy con- 
ducted delaying actions from successive hill positions. 
For artillery as well as for infantry, one attack was much 
like another. Typical of these actions was the attack of 
the Ist Marines on Hill 166 south of Hoengsong. During 
the night before the attack, howitzers of 2/11 kept up har- 
assing and interdiction fires to keep the enemy awake and 
to soften him up. At 0800 an air strike came in and hit 
the target hill, while the infantry moved up to jump-off 
positions. When the planes retired, artillery and 4.2-inch 
mortars fired their concentrations. Infantry and tanks at- 
tacked under cover of the artillery and mortar fires. As 
each howitzer had been individually registered, it was 
possible to keep the fire on the objective until friendly 
troops were within 100 yards of the enemy positions. At 
this point, the artillery lifted to fire on the next ridge, and 
81mm mortars began hitting the reverse slope of the ob- 
jective. Under the cover of these supporting fires, the 
assault troops had no difficulty in seizing the hill. 

This pattern was repeated time and again as the Ma- 
rines moved methodically ahead. After a month of this 
sort of fighting, the artillery was confronted with an 
additional problem by the attachment of the Korean Ma- 
rine Corps (KMC) regiment to the division. With four 
infantry regiments and only four battalions of artillery, 
the balance of arms was upset. The ordinary procedure 
of providing a 105mm battalion for direct support of each 
infantry regiment and a 155mm battalion for general sup- 
port of the whole division could no longer be used. As 
an expedient the division shifted the direct support bat- 
talion along with forward observers and liaison officers 
from the reserve regiment to the KMC’s when they were 
in the line. But there was a very real danger of getting 
caught short if it were ever necessary to commit all four 
infantry regiments. 

These fears were realized on 23 April when the Chinese 
launched a major offensive and broke through the ROK 
division on the Marines’ left. To refuse the exposed 
flank, the Ist Marines was ordered to occupy blocking 
positions with two battalions, while the other battalion 
reinforced the 7th Marines. It was necessary to assign 
4/11 to a direct support mission, as no other artillery 
unit was available. Forward observers and liaison officers 
were provided partly by Headquarters, 11th Marines and 
partly by the over-run Army 987th FA Rn, whose surviv- 
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ors had been attached to the 11th Marines. Although 
155mm howitzers are not ordinarily used in direct sup. 
port, Marines of 4/11 fired these missions with excellent 
effect. On the night of 23 April they brought fires within 
fifty yards of friendly troops and helped to break up Chi- 
nese aitaeks. One enemy column of 500 men, advancing 
through a valley on which the howitzers were registered, 
suffered an estimated fifty per cent casualties. 

All along the front enemy attacks were met by Marine 
artillery fires. Reinforcing fires came from the Army 
213th AFA Bn which was attached to the 11th Marines, 
and from the 92d AFA Bn now a part of corps artillery, 
There were so many targets that it was impossible to take 
them all under fire. But the fires which were delivered 
were extremely effective. According to the testimony of 
one Chinese prisoner, artillery fire frequently broke up 
troop concentrations, making it very difficult for the 
enemy to mass for an attack. During the period of heavy 
enemy attacks, 22 to 24 April, the 11th Marines had 
fired 527 missions, consisting of 12,844 105mm rounds 
and 4,008 155mm rounds. Enemy casualties inflicted by 
artillery fire were estimated at 5,000. 


@® ALTHoucH By 24 AprIL the Marines had beaten off 
the enemy attacks, still the gap on the left created by the 
break-through remained. In danger of being outflanked, 
the Marines were ordered by Eighth Army to withdraw. 
During the next eight days, the division pulled back to 
successive defensive positions for a distance of about 
thirty miles before the Eighth Army was able to stabilize 
the front. This withdrawal required four successive ar- 
tillery displacements, carried out by echelon so that the 
infantry was never without artillery support. By 30 April 
the lst Marine Division was deployed along a new defen- 
sive line, and the Chinese attacks had been stopped all 
along the line. 

Following the collapse of the Chinese April offensive, 
Eighth Army ordered defensive positions to be prepared 
in depth with mine fields, wire entanglements, and pre- 
pared fields of fire. On 16 May the Chinese returned to the 
attack, striking this time at the U.S. 2d Infantry Divi- 
sion and at ROK units on the east. Again the enemy 
achieved a breakthrough, but timely shifting of reserves 
slowed down the attack. As the main enemy thrust struck 
the UN forces to the east of the Marine positions, the 11th 
Marines was free to support the hard-pressed 2d Infantry 
Division. Heavy concentrations were fired in harassing 
and interdiction missions, but, as very few specific tar- 
gets had been assigned, the effect was merely to saturate 
an area with undetermined results. 

By the 20th, the enemy attacks had lost their momen- 
tum. An immediate counteroffensive was ordered, and 
by 15 June, UN forces had advanced some thirty miles. 
At this point they ran up against the enemy main line of 
resistance. Both sides dug in, and the war settled down 











Sometimes they looked like antiaircraft weapons 


to a stalemate, with neither side willing to attempt a 
major attack. Shortly after, truce negotiations were 
started. 


As the truce delegates were holding their first meetings 
to discuss a cease-fire agreement, the enemy opened up 
with his heaviest artillery fires of the war. From that 
point on, counterbattery fire became a vital mission for 
Marine artillerymen. Beginning on a modest scale in July, 
the enemy gradually increased his fires both in volume 
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and accuracy. At first he followed the Japanese practice 
of firing single weapons from cave positions, but by the 
end of the month he was massing battery fires. The 76mm 
guns with which the enemy began his effort were soon 
supplemented by 122mm howitzers, captured American 
105s, and even by a few 152mm weapons. Infantry posi- 
tions were the first enemy targets, but he soon began 
firing on artillery emplacements as well. On 1 November, 
2/11 was shelled by 76mm guns and 122mm howitzers. 
About 120 rounds fell in the battalion area, killing one 
man, wounding four others, and causing serious damage 
to the galley, the water trailer, one gun, and most of the 
battalion motor transport. 


@ IN RESPONSE to the increasing enemy artillery fire, 
the 11th Marines put into operation a counterbattery plan 
for the first time since the commitment of the 1st Marine 
Division to Eighth Army in February. Counterbattery 
and other fires against enemy artillery were primarily the 
responsibility of 4/11. In June this battalion had deyoted 
a mere two per cent of its effort to this type of mission, 
but the next month the figure jumped to fifteen per cent. 
During the succeeding months, this percentage gradually 
increased until it reached twenty-two per cent in April 
1952. : ne: 
More than two years have elapsed since the 11th Ma- 
rines first arrived in Korea. During that time the * ‘<rine 
artillerymen have demonstrated their versatility by per- 
forming all types of missions. They have made an am- 
phibious landing, engaged in mountain warfare, and par- 
ticipated in large-scale land operations. The end of the 
war is still not in sight. In fact, the enemy continues to 
build up his forces. But whatever happens, the 11th Ma- 
rines stand ready to meet the challenge. US # MC 


Next Month: Logistics in Korea 


Sluggish guns and frozen ground added to the artillerymen’s prob!ems 








®@ As SOON As | REPORTED ABOARD, | NOTICED 11—~, 
lack of snap in carrying out orders; none of the spit-and. 
polish that you usually expect of a Marine detachment 
at a Naval brig. Less than two years had passed since 
VJ Day, and this post, like the rest of the Marine Corps, 
was still suffering from the surgery of a too hasty de. 
mobilization. The major was doing his best to pull the 
outfit up by its boot straps. We NCOs also tried every. 
thing we could think of to snap up the men, but it was 
no good. Something else still was needed. That is, until 
1stSgt M came aboard. 

I won’t give you his name, because I know he wouldn’t 
like seeing it in print. It doesn’t matter, anyway. What 
does matter is that from the moment he strode through 
our office door, we all felt more like Marines, 

And it didn’t take long for the men to feel the differ. 
ence, either. At the next school period they were sur- 


By MSgt Charles V. Crumb 





There wasn’t any Marine Corps “snap” to 
the outfit—until the Top reached into the 
past for the “why” of military discipline 


rized to find, not one of the senior sergeants, but the 
“Top” himself as the instructor. The subject of the in- 
struction had not been posted and was not announced. 
After making sure that everyone was present, comfort- 
able, and giving his complete attention, he went directly 
into the following story—one you've heard before I’m 
sure: 

“In 1824, several hundred prisoners in the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison rioted in objection to a scheduled 
flogging of three of their cellmates. The prisoners left 
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their work benches and congregated in the prison yard 
and would not return to their cells or their work unless 
the flogging sentence was remitted. The prison authori- 
ties were unable to cope with the situation. Finally, 
Marines from the Boston Navy Yard were called upon 
and thirty of them under the command of Maj Wain- 
wright reported at the prison. 

“The major was advised by prison authorities to fire 

down into the yard from the safety of the prison walls 
but he felt that he might be able to quell the riot with 
less bloodshed than that. So he led his Marines into 
the prison yard at the opposite end from which the con- 
victs were assembled, formed them inte a single line and 
directed his men to load their pieces in full view of the 
convicts. After the pieces had been loaded and readied 
for firing he called on the convicts in a loud, clear voice 
to return to their work. They refused. He then stepped 
forward a few paces and, taking out his watch, told the 
convicts he would give them three minutes to clear the 
yard. At the end of that time, said the major, those re- 
maining would be shot dead. 
@ “THE PRISONERS continued’to shout and mill around, 
hurling every kind of foul epithet at the Marines and their 
commander. Clubs and brickbats landed on and around 
them, but still they stood in perfect order, not making 
any reply to the convicts. Soon the prisoners started to 
quiet down. At the turn of the two-miriute mark the yard 
was quiet and the rearmost of the convicts started to 
leave. Seconds later they were stumbling over one an- 
other in their haste to quit the yard. By the expiration 
of the three-minute period, not a man remained in the 
yard except the major and his thirty Marines. Thus the 
steady firmness of moral force and the strong effect of 
deliberate determination cowed the most desperate of 
men, and prevented a bloody scene that surely would 
have resulted if the Marines had resorted to physical 
force.” 

After a lapse of several seconds, the first sergeant asked 
his men the following question: “What was the Marine 
officer’s most effective weapon?” The first answer he 
got was the one he wauted—his perfect control of the 
Marines. Then he continued with his talk. 

“Only the discipline of the Marines under the most 
trying conditions could impel the rioters to return to 
their cells. That the minds, bodies, and weapons of the 
entire detail would respond as one to the will of the 
leader greatly impressed these unruly characters, con- 
vincing them that this was an authority not to trifle with. 





NOVEMBER 12, 1857—In his annual report, the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps recommended increasing the Corps to 
2000 men, in order that more guards could be provided at 
the various Navy Yards, and especially the new one at Mare 


Island, Calif. 





“This next story illustrates the how and why of military 
di:cipline—Maj Robert Rogers, great professional fight. 
er of the 18th century, organized an expedition of Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen, and friendly Indians and started for 
St. Francis in Canada to punish the Abenakis. While on 
the first leg of the march to the objective a serious alter. 
cation arose exposing the bitter feeling that existed he. 
tween the men of the different nationalities. After cooling 
down the troublemakers and sending some considerable 
portion of his little army back he was alleged to have 
said, ‘I'll have more success on this expedition with one 
hundred men who can take orders than I would with one 
thousand who cannot.’ ” 

Next the Top pointed out that military discipline 
works up as well as down, that everyone, even the Com- 
mandant, answers to someone. The fact that your food 
is ready on time in sufficient quantity and properly 
prepared is not a product of chance but one of military 
discipline. It doesn’t just happen that we are paid in the 
proper amount on the proper day; it is the result of 
military discipline. Items of uniform clothing in the 
sizes required are on hand at the quartermaster for your 
requisition when needed. This, too, is the result of 
someone taking orders from someone else. The fact that 
you cannot be deprived of your liberty ashore during 
liberty hours without cause is another result of military 
disciple; 

At this point he held a guided discussion on how regu- 
lbions protect and provide for our well-being as well as 
how they set up the means of punishing us if we are 
unable to comply with them. 

Next in the presentation, the “first soldier” pointed 
out that after a time, longer for some than for others, we 
become accustomed to conforming with the regulations 
for the good of the unit. It no longer seems to be a 
hardship or an inconvenience. “In fact,” he said “you 
come to consider it a privilege to become a part of the 
team. You are now material for a leader’s job and you 
become subject to self-discipline. You have set your own 
standards. Those standards are as high, if not higher, 
than those that someone in authority would have set for 
vou had there been the need to do so. Self-discipline 
is usually more exacting than that imposed by others, 
because you know your capabilities and you, and only 
you, know whether or not you are delivering to the ut- 
most of your capacity. This self-discipline is what car- 
ries the people who are out doing jobs by twos or threes, 
or even single-handed out in some island outpost or 
some sub-district recruiting office. Assignments as em- 
bassy guards, recruiters, and NROTC instructors are good 
details that Marines get when they have clearly shown 
that they understand the needs of discipline and can be 
relied upon to go out and be their own first sergeant 
and company commander.” 











Then he told them the story of a Marine who went out 
by himself as a special agent of the President of the 
United States and obtained the territory that is now the 
great state of California. 

“Lieutenant Archibald H. Gillespie was selected by 
President Polk to carry dispatches to the people who were 
working to annex the Far West to the United States. 
Evidently the President gave the lieutenant a great deal 
of latitude because he organized and led troops in the 
fight against the Mexicans and was even a military gov- 
ernor for awhile. Lt Gillespie left Washington disguised 
as a businessman, landed at Vera Cruz, and travelled 
overland to Mexico City where he was delayed because of 
a revolution. Finally he reached Mazatlan, where he 
reported to a Navy commander for further transporta- 
tion. He got to Monterey via the Sandwich Islands. At 
Monterey he delivered some of his dispatches to a man 
named Larkin. In accordance with the President’s in- 
structions, this intrepid Marine then set out to contact 
Fremont. After an extremely hazardous and strenuous 
journey he found Fremont near Klamath lake. Fremont 
and Gillespie then joined forces and ideas and proceeded 
to acquire California for the United States after many 
more daring exploits by the young Marine officer, 


@ “THis MARINE’s STRICT attendance to the perform- 
ance of duty as given him by the President of the United 
States was the result of the fact that he understood the 
needs of military discipline and did his best in every 
mstance, although he was far from his commanding 
oficer and generally far from any other authority.” 
Next, the Top made the flat statement that military dis- 
cipline and esprit de corps are inseparable. He pointed 
out that almost invariably a Marine who delivers a smart 
and snappy salute will be wearing shoes with a high 
shine and be carrying a rifle that is immaculate. Con- 
trary to what many people believe, a smart, neat Marine 
in the Navy Yard will generally turn out to be a de- 
pendable Marine in combat. A Marine who is too proud 
to permit himself to get drunk and sloppy while out on 
liberty will, almost without exception, be too proud to 
turn his back on the enemy and let his buddies do the 
fighting. Pride in your outfit produces self-discipline 
and constant awareness of how you represent the Corps.” 
This ended his talk, but during the next few weeks he 
kept the ball rolling in several ways. Whenever it was 
necessary to reprimand a man, it was pointed out to him 
how he had let himself, his unit, and the entire Marine 
Corps down. Whenever it became necessary to impose 
a new regulation on the detachment, the lst sergeant 
pointed out to the entire unit that this was the result of 





NOVEMBER 19, 1868—The Secretary of the Navy authorized 
the "cap ornament" recommended by the Marine Corps. 
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the fact that two or three men could not live up to the 
standards of the Corps without help from someone. Men 
who applied for their liberty card in untidy uniforms 
were returned to the barracks to prepare. In the event 
their uniform clothing did not meet his very high re- 
quirements they were advised to go ashore in civilian 
clothing in order that they would not have to represent 
the Corps. Emphasis constantly was kept on how best 
to enhance the reputation of the detachment and the 
Marine Corps. 


@ AFTER A PERIOD of several weeks, we all began to 
notice results. A Navy Officer of the Day related to me in 
some wonderment how he met one of our young corporals 
checking a fire door at 0200—two hours after he had 
been relieved. It seemed the corporal had been unable 
to sleep because he was not sure he had secured the fire 
door. So he had got up, dressed, and walked to the 
brig to check the door himself. 

It became a subject of frequent conversation among 
the civilians who left the Navy Yard on the same bus as 
some of our men as to how the Marines would not sit 
down for fear of spoiling the knife-blade crease in their 
khaki trousers. We had a steam press in the barracks. 
It was not unusual for the press to be in operation until 
the “wee hours” of the morning. One Marine would finish 
his pressing and then awaken the next man in line. This 
would go on all night prior to an inspection, In fact, 
the night before the visit of the Inspector-General’s party, 
the detachment, almost to a man, re-folded and pressed 
their clothing again for uniformity in width, laid out 
their gear on the bunks—and then slept on the deck to 
preclude any possibility of not being ready on.the fol- 
lowing morning! ‘ 


@ Four Montus after the start of the Ist sergeant’s 
program came the crowning success. An alert Sergeant of 
the Guard happened to overhear a prisoner conversation 
which indicated a possible attempt to break out. On his 
own, he posted what limited extra help he had. A super-* 
numerary was stationed with a loaded M1 at the sus- 
pected point of breakout. After a long, tedious wait, 
the attempt came, but it was promptly and efficiently 
squelched without casualties. As a result of this work 
the sergeant and two of his men received letters of com- £ 
mendation from the Navy captain under whose super- 
vision the brig operated, 

It has been over five years since I left that Guard de- 
tachment, but the lessons I learned from MSgt M 
are still fresh in my mind. There was an NCO who 
wasn’t content to read a chapter on leadership to his 
men and let it go at that. The emphasis he placed on 
the “why” of military discipline, combined with examples. 
from a glorious past, proved to be a combination that 
is still unbeatable. US # MC 
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By Col George C. Reinhardt 
ILLUSTRATED BY CPL ROY THOMPSEN 


@® SEVEN YEARS AGO PRESIDENT ‘TRUMAN ELECTRIFIED 
the nation with his announcement that “20,000 tons of 
TNT equivalent” had been dropped on Hiroshima. His 
words unleashed a flood of information on the effects of 
atomic warfare upon American cities and their inhabi- 
tants. At first, much of this information was wild and 
irresponsible, but gradually a well organized “civil de- 
fense” was able to convince the American people that they 
could prepare themselves against atomic attack, just as 
for any other emergency. The press and radio also helped 
by assuring us that our strategic air force was ready to 
stop enemy atomic bombers before they ever reached 
their targets. 

But with all this information going around, and the 
man in the street fairly well briefed on how he should act 


It’s high time military instructors got away 
from “big picture” lectures on the A-bomb, 
and taught the combat soldier how to 
live and fight on an atomic battlefield 
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under atomic attack, the average military man still knows 
little indeed about atomic weapons and their use on the 
battlefield. 

Authorities tell us that we now have atomic artillery and 
guided missiles with atomic warheads, and assure us that 
specialists, both individually and in “teams,” are being 
trained to use the new weapons. Yet the combat soldier 
is listening to lectures so generalized and limited in scope 
that he finds little that he can use. He is still in the dark 
on how to carry out his tasks in atomic warfare: facts on 
a field soldier’s risks and protective measures; com- 
mander’s problems at small unit level; or possible reper- 
cussions atomic warfare may have upon organization, 
equipment, and tactics. 


@ Iris NOT SURPRISING that we first gave the bulk of 
our attention to the sensational aspects of atomic weap- 
ons. There is much of the sensational in these newest, most 
powerful tools of warfare. In World War I, we quickly 
saw that the machine gun was much more deadly than the 
rifle. The vastly greater power of the atomic bomb, com- 
pared to the “blockbuster” of World War II, however, is 
beyond the comprehension of the non-military public, or 
of most military men either until they are educated in 
atomic warfare. 

Yet if we'll take the trouble to study the atomic bomb, 
we'll soon realize that many of our fears about this 
weapon are groundless. Vaguely we realize the triple 
threat of the atomic weapon — its blast, fire, and radia- 
tion effects. We could speedily learn, if we would, just 
how much of this monster’s strength comes from each 
of these forms of destruction. 
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Approximately half its 








Near ground zero, men and equipment stand little chance 


power goes into blast, more than a third into heat, and 
barely fifteen per cent into radiation. We would also see 
that the destructive ranges correspond roughly to the 
power behind them. The range of dangerous radiation is 
much the shortest. 

Yet, because radiation is the least known, we worry 
about it the most. Shock injuries from blast, burns from 
flash heat, plus those from secondary fires, will far exceed 
casualties from radiation. 


@ THE FIELD SOLDIER should not ignore precautions 
against ionizing radiation . . . nor must. he concentrate 
upon the radiation hazard to the neglect of two greater 
ones. We are too ready to bow before the Geiger counter 
despite its inability to treat a single injury or evacuate 
one casualty. 

But .. . you protest . . . the Geiger counter tells us 
where radiation dangers lurk. Any.ten-year-old child can 
learn that in a few minutes. Areas:in which the victims 
of an atomic blast are still alive offer no. radiation risk 
to rescuers, however fast they reach the scene. Close to 
ground zero there will be no survivors and there, only, 
will radiation dangers perhaps, exist. These are the facts 
when we face the situation realistically. 

What do these facts mean to the field commanders of 
the next war? Is it reasonable to suppose that modern 
nations. engulfed - ini *total\.war, will use up their entire 
stockpiles in attempts to flatten enemy cities and industrial 
areas, ignoring » ithe hostile ‘armies which immediately 
threaten them?.-.»~ °) ¢“ ts: 

If the first atomic bombs had vita ready for use just a 


few months earlier, the ane might now be 
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greatly different. If Japan’s strongly fortified armies on 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa had been the targets of these 
bombs, Americans might now have more reasonable ideas 
on atomic warfare. Two atomic bombs would have 
severely punished the Japanese forces concentrated on 
these two strategic islands. The shock of a surprise 
atomic-bomb attack certainly would have made things a 
lot easier for the landing force. Instead of the thousands 
of names on the casualty lists from Iwo Jima and Okinawa, 
there might have been only a few hundred. Instead of 
photographs of blasted cities and maimed children, there 
would have been pictures of torn gun emplacements and 
enemy dead strewn over ravaged trenches. Now that high 
officials have announced the battlefield possibilities of 
atomic weapons, the outlook is altered. 





® Is iT PROBABLE that we would expend our entire stock 
of atomic missiles against the enemy’s “heartland” know- 
ing that his military forces could overrun our Atlantic 
Pact allies and our own troops already in those countries? 
Doesn’t it make more sense that we would hold back a 
good part of our stock to use on the battlefield and thus 
lessen the odds against our outnumbered ground forces 
and tactical aviation? 

Is it probable that an enemy with his small stock of 
atomic bombs would gamble on a transpolar . . . or trans- 
oceanic . . . knockout attempt against America’s indus- 
trial heart? Isn’t it more likely that he would blast the 
ports through which vital reinforcements and supplies 


This kind of atomic-warfare training pays off 


flowed to our troops, or destroy the advanced bases from 
which our Air Force could launch its destructive raids? 

Atomic warfare is no more of a threat to cities than 
are aerial attacks by conventional bombs or bombardment 
by heavy artillery. Among the post-war ruins of Germany 
were cities levelled as completely by American artillery 
as any attacked by air. Those gun-blasted cities had been 
occupied by German forces and defended against our 
advance. Smashing them with artillery had been neces- 
sary to save American soldiers from needless street fight- 
ing. 

Just as conventional air bombs are, from the military 
viewpoint, very long range artillery, so atomic missiles 
are simply a form of super-artillery. They do not change 
the well known principles of war but merely the methods 
of applying those principles. A city crowded with enemy 
troops would certainly be an excellent target for atomic 
weapons — so would a forest of equal size. 

A city in the path of military action and refusing to 
surrender may well be blasted by atomic weapons tomor- 
row, just as such cities have been blasted by artillery in 
the past. Sheer destruction, for destruction’s own sake, is 
not an accepted military principle. 

How then will atomic weapons be used in battle? Let’s 
see how they will affect the tactical plans of General “A” 
commanding the “nth” U. S. Army with its “typical” 
dozen divisions in an overseas theatre. We have heard a 
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great deal of vague comment that he must “disperse” to 
prevent complete destruction to his rear area installations, 
but nothing helpful as to how he will disperse those in- 
stallations and still operate them with the personnel and 
equipment available. The idea is generally accepted that 
“troops in contact with the enemy” are safe from hostile 
atomic weapons because such missiles would cause casu- 
alties among friend and foe alike. But how close is “in 
contact” in tactical atomic war? And what of the reserve 
divisions General “A” is obliged to hold out in corps or 
army reserve? Are they as vulnerable as supply installa- 
tions or, as some writers believe, are atomic weapons 
quite unsuited for the battlefield? 


@ Usinc THE RELIABLE A.E.C.’s handbook, Effects of 
Atomic Weapons, plus maps of well known battles in 
World War II, we can prove easily that atomic weapons 
have a very definite place on the modern battlefield. 
True, atomic weapons cannot take the place of a con- 
ventional artillery preparation for the assault. The stand- 
ard atomic missiles produce casualties over too great an 
area. They would silence the fire of the enemy frontlines 
all right, but would also be disastrous to our own men 
assaulting the position. But battle positions, either for 
attack or defense, must be “organized in depth.” Some- 
where, not too far back in that depth, we reach a point on 
the hostile position where the missile blast wouldn’t 
reach our troops making the assault. (Whether or not an 
adroit commander can stealthily withdraw his own front- 
line troops without invoking his foe’s countermeasures, 
then drop his bomb, or bombs, and attack, is a neat ques- 
tion for future military geniuses. ) 
The average intelligence officer can work out on an 

























overlay the point, or points, where atomic missiles can 
best be used to knock out a defense in depth, and leave 
the enemy with only a thin shell of frontline troops. The 
atomic attacker need penetrate only that shell, then ex. 
ploit his advantage in the vacuum and semi-vacuum areas 
in the rear, areas which can be made extensive with a 
very few atomic weapons. General Gavin. has explained 
(Combat Forces Journal, November 1950) what might 
have happened at St. Lo and other classic battles in the 
last war had atomic missiles been available to either com. 
batant. 

Looking back upon battles fought is a delightful pre. 
rogative of historians and old veterans. Contemplating 
and preparing to meet the problems of a future campaign 
is the nightmare of professional soldiers upon whose suc- 
cess the fate of their nation may well depend. So in a 
chastened and sober mood, we return to General “A.” 

Let us suppose that harried commander is temporarily 
on the defensive, holding a position well within his capa. 
bilities. He will have at least four divisions in reserve, 
two or more of them armored. He will have detailed plans 
for the use of those reserves in case of serious enemy 
attack. Suppose his opponent is blessed with a skilled (it 
need not be a phenomenal) intelligence service. Two of 
General “A’s” reserve divisions are “spotted.” An atomic 
bomb is dropped on each of them. What are the “actions 
and orders” of General “A”? 

A glance at the book warns us that all personnel in the 
open, within a radius of 2000 yards of ground zero of an 
air burst will become casualties from burns and blast 
injuries. (Radiation casualties can be ignored. In an air 
burst, there aren’t enough of them to affect the calcula- 
tions.) What happened to General “A’s” two reserve 
divisions, assuming one was 
armored, one infantry? This 
of course depended a lot on 
the area in which they were 
disposed, whether troops 
were inside tanks, in fox- 
holes, or perhaps forming 
mess lines. Even the weather 
would have had its influence. 
The greater the “visibility” 
(clear atmosphere), _ the 
larger the number of burn 
casualties. Temperatures 
would have likewise affected 
the result. On hot days men 
stripped to the waist will be- 
come casualties who would 
have escaped with minor in- 
jury had they been fully 
clothed. 


Striking an average for 














this hypothetical case, losses 
may run from ten to twenty- 
five per cent of the unit 
strength. This rough esti- 

mate is reached by dividing 

the five-square-mile area in 

which the air burst will pro- 

duce casualties into the twen- 

ty to fifty square-mile aver- 

age size of a divisional as- 

sembly area. (For figuring 

purposes, we’ve assumed that 

all personnel are evenly dis- 

tributed throughout the as- 

sembly area.) However, the 

losses won’t be the same in 

each subordinate unit of the 

command. Battalions near 

ground zero may be obliter- 

ated while others at the far- 

thest points of the area may 

escape with negligible loss. 

Materiel damage will occur 

in proportion to the casual- 

ties but, for an air burst, will be serious throughout much 
smaller circles. Human tissues remain more vulnerable to 
atomic weapon effects than all but the most delicate equip- 
ment. 

Schematic diagram 1 indicates the cause of General 
“A’s” concern if the 3d Infantry and 2d Armored Divi- 
sions each suddenly suffer fifteen per cent casualties while 
losing something less than ten per cent of their vehicles, 
and five per cent of their crew-served weapons. Imme- 
diately the enemy begins exploitation of his strike by a 
coordinated attack upon the center of General “A’s” de- 
fense. Can the stricken divisions rally quickly enough to 
meet the enemy’s attack or must the lst and 3d Armored 
Divisions be committed to this mission while they re- 
organize? 

Suppose a third bomb strikes the 5th Infantry Divi- 
sion position just before the full fury of the assault 
reaches our lines? Obviously General “A’s” actions and 
orders should have begun long before that evil moment. 
Each unit of his force, from smallest to largest, must have 
comprehensive, thoroughly practiced standard operating 
procedures for dealing with hostile atomic attack. Battal- 
ion and regimental SOPs must be carefully coordinated 
with division and corps procedures. 

Units must be made to use camouflage and concealment 
to a degree taught in 1940 maneuvers when air supremacy 
was not taken for granted. Such precautions would lower 
the enemy’s chances of accurately spotting the unit posi- 
tion. Troops must be taught to dig in; deep foxholes for 
personnel, revetments for vehicles and guns, simple dug- 
outs for CPs. They must know that even the flimsiest 





























overhead cover protects from the flash burn which strikes 
and ends a second or so before the slower-moving blast 
can destroy the overhead cover. Rally points for slightly 
injured and unhurt survivors must be designated and unit 
emergency missions (defend in place, move by alternate 
routes to new areas, etc.) prescribed in advance. Emer- 
gency channels of communication for command must be 
arranged and alternate CPs located. Since the diagram 
allots each division some fifty square miles of territory, 
nothing need be added at army level regarding disper- 
sion. But division SOPs must be inflexible in preventing 
“bunching up” within the assigned sectors. 

Staff specialists constantly must check G-3 and G-4 over- 
lays, advising the commander and his general staff of the 
possibilities of hostile missiles falling within the unit area. 

This gloomy picture is just likely enough to happen to 
demand the immediate training of field forces to prepare 
for it. Yet it must not be overdone. The arrival of atomic 
weapons on the battlefield, like that of every new weapon 
of destruction in history, changes no principles of war, no 
fundamentals of tactics. It may and probably will require 
changes, some of them perhaps far reaching, in proce- 
dures and possibly in organization and equipment. New 
weapons in themselves have seldom won campaigns, less 
often wars. The skill with which they are used is another 
matter. 

Allied tanks in WW I achieved the victory of Cam- 
brai but failed to break the German lines. Armor about 
two decades later shattered Anglo-French armies in two 
weeks, not by its newness but by the application of sur- 
prise, mass, and offensive. 
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This country possesses a far greater advantage in 
atomic weapons than the margin of German armor over 
Allied in 1940. It ill behooves us therefore to concen- 
trate upon atomic defense to the neglect of effective, 
crushing offensive use of atomic weapons. Whether we 
can employ ten or only five atomic missiles for each one 
the enemy can throw at us is not the question. Will we 
use ours to the best advantage? 


@ ARTILLERY FIRE FOR destruction alone is seldom jus- 
tified. Its power is rightly expected to silence enemy fire 
so that our forces may advance, prevent reserves reaching 
the scene of battle, and break up a hostile assault so we 
may counterattack and destroy the enemy. 

The comparison is apt for atomic weapons. This lesson 
is needed chiefly because for some years we have been 
carried away by a wave of sensational stories foretelling 
the destruction of cities by atomic bombs. Without argu- 
ing the strategic bombing controversy, let us realize the 
difference between tactical and strategic attacks. Destroy- 
ing enemy industrial areas may or may not eventually 
win a war. In either case, the embattled General “A” 
and his army must meanwhile fight and defeat the supe- 
rior forces of hostile ground troops. Maybe he can do it 
with new “secret weapons,” but unless and until those 
weapons are in his hands he wouid be foolish to overlook 
the potentialities of atomic weapons which are neither 
very new nor, unfortunately, at all “secret.” 

But let us get back to General “A’s” situation (Diagram 
2). Superior numbers, men and tanks, have pushed a deep 
salient into General “A’s” center. (In our pride in Gen- 
eral “A’s” leadership let us assume he recalls the story 
of Cannae and has not objected too violently.) The 
salient is now more than twenty-five miles deep with a 
width of about twenty miles, a “battle of the bulge” with 
no Bastogne holding out in the midst of the foe. The 
doughty general’s atomic planners have been waiting for 
just this moment. They do not even need local air supe- 
riority to deliver their missiles. Atomic artillery in the 
firmly held shoulders can do the trick. Missiles are 
dropped, as sketched, upon hostile formations crowding 
into the gap to exploit an anticipated victory. 

The carnage should meet the approval of the most 
bloodthirsty. Attacking troops are invariably less “dis- 
persed” than defending ones, can make less use of fox- 
holes and other cover as they advance. The six missiles 
sketched should account for nearly all enemy within the 
thirty square miles of dotted circles and cause some addi- 
tional losses outside them. Up to fifty per cent casualties 
in the division hit would not be unreasonable. Better yet, 
the still larger forces in the area enclosed by the crude 
rectangle are disorganized by the disasters ahead and 
behind them. General “A” is in a position to repeat a 

classic Cannae maneuver. All he has to do is send his 
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reserve armor against enemy reserves immediately in rear 
of the northern strike. Then while the shaken enemy jg 
meeting this threat, he can counterattack from both shoul. 
ders of the bulge. 

As was emphasized previously, the happy results of 
General “‘A’s” actions were not reached solely by staff 
studies, however thorough. General “A’s” preparatory 
actions and orders began long prior to his army’s arrival 
on the battlefield. Doubtless they started with “atomic 
warfare indoctrination” in schools for staff and team 
specialists. Unquestionably they went much farther. Not 
only would those preparations have covered all the fea. 
tures mentioned before; they must have also produced 
troops and staffs trained to make the most of atomic war. 
fare. 


@ SUCCESSFUL ATOMIC OFFENSIVES demand that all per. 
sonnel have the same confidence and familiarity with 
atomic weapons that they now have with artillery. Sound 
precautions against casualties from our own missiles must 
be taught, just as groundlese fears must be banished. 
Increased mobility for all units, including command eche. 
lons and signal communications, is imperative. Timid 
dependence upon support from the rear, whether tactical 
or logistical, cannot be tolerated. 

Radiation hazards will be non-existent or negligible for 
the speediest attacker following his own missiles, but 
blast-caused obetacles will frequently require resourceful- 
ness to overcome. The payoff will be to the swift. Delay, 
regardless of origin, permits hostile resistance to rally 
from the shock. Like every other shock action in military 
annals, atomic missiles must be rapidly and remorselessly 
exploited for decisive results. 

If that outline seems oversimplified, read an equally 
brief account of the original Cannae, or Austerlitz, or of 
Chancellorsville. They make no mention of the iron disci- 
pline, superb preparatory training, and high morale that 
on each occasion enabled a brilliant leader to apply un- 
changeable principles of war to the weapons and tech- 
niques of his day. 

Military history has proven repeatedly that the princi- 
ples of war are not made obsolete by the arrival of a new 
weapon on the battle scene. But, a word of caution—his- 
tory has just as frequently pointed out a commander who 
was made obsolete by the advent of a new weapon. The 
warning is obvious. It’s high time we in the military 
stopped reading atomic headlines, and gave some serious 


study to atomic weapons in the offense and defense. 
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NOVEMBER 12, 1836—A detachment of mounted Marines 
was sent out from Tampa Bay, Florida in search of Indians. 








In Brief 


The Marines stormed ashore from their landing 
craft to be greeted, not with enemy fire, but by 
smiling Danish girls serving pastries and milk. 
This was only one of the unusual occurrences for 
the men of the 2d Mar Div from Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., who participated in Operation Mainbrace at 
Jutland, Denmark, on 22 September. It was the 
first display of combined armed might by the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations. Seven waves of 
Marines and equipment, comprising a reinforced 
battalion, were landed in 17 minutes on the Jutland 
shore. Besides 10,000 Danish Home Guards who 
lined the beaches awaiting the Marines, high rank- 
ing observers (including MajGen Thomas of the 
British General Staff) were on hand. As Maj An- 
drew Geer, Marine Corps press liaison officer, de- 
clared later in a special broadcast to Scandinavian 
countries and The Netherlands, an entire Marine 
division could have been landed in the same time. 
The Marines were supporting Danish troops who, 
theoretically, were repelling an invasion of their 
homeland by enemy forces. Perhaps the biggest 
thrill for Jutland’s natives came when LSUs pushed 
up on the beaches, opened their bow doors, and 


Marine tanks churned ashore through the surf. 





Marine helicopters, already famous for versatil- 
ity, chalked up another feat last month in Korea. 
Heretofore, hard-hitting Marine rocket batteries 
were hard-pressed to escape Red counterfire attract- 
ed by their tell-tale smoke and dust. So now heli- 
copters lift the batteries into position, wait while 
they fire, and fly them out again. 
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@ How MANY MEN IN YOUR ORGANIZATION ARE SIGNING 
up for another hitch? Do you know? If you haven't 
been keeping your finger on reenlistments, it’s high time 
you did. Perhaps you haven’t yet felt the loss of ex- 
perienced men, but you will! And soon, too, if some- 
thing isn’t done to keep these “old hands” in the Corps. 
The Marine Corps is acutely aware of this personnel 
situation, and in May launched an intensive, long-range 
reenlistment program. But no matter how well this pro- 
gram is administered at Headquarters, it can’t succeed 
without your help. 

Why is the Marine Corps concerned about the reen- 
listment problem? The answer is simple. There are 
some very practical reasons; reasons that can be evalu- 
ated not only in terms of dollars and cents, but also in 
standards of performance. 

Look at it this way. After a man has put in one 
or two hitches in the Corps he has become much more 
than just a man in uniform. The time he has spent as 
a Marine makes him a real asset to the Marine Corps 
and to the officer in whose command he serves. It has 
taken time and money to train him. He has acquired 
abilities and skills—the know-how of being a Marine, 
and all that the word Marine implies— which the Corps 
can ill afford to lose. 


Then too, the Marine himself stands to gain. He has 
built up an equity in his Corps, and it is to his advantage 
to capitalize on that equity by reenlisting. Unfortunate- 
ly, in many cases the man doesn’t realize this. No one 
has bothered to explain it to him. 

A directive from the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
states that every Marine due for discharge is to be 
encouraged to reenlist. Too often, though, it seems that 
the person who does the “encouraging” is the individual 
who fills out the discharge papers and his interview is 
limited to one disdainfully asked question, “You wanta 
reenlist?” And one or two-hitch Marines reply with 
a rousing, resounding, “Hell, no!” 

Many of these men would have signed up again if only 
some officer or NCO had taken the time to point out that 
there actually are tangible and intangible advantages 
that go with a Marine uniform. One of the basic reasons 
for this apparently can be traced to the all-too-prevalent 
attitude of many twenty and thirty-year career Marines 
that “If a man doesn’t want to stay in the Marine Corps 
just to be a Marine, good riddance! The only good Ma- 
rine is the man who wants to stay in without having to be 
coaxed by anybody.” 

Yes and no. 

Consider the facts. A man of twenty, twenty-one, or 
even twenty-five doesn’t necessarily see things in the light 
of a man with a few more birthdays to his credit. While 
a man in this age bracket is definitely not to be classified 
as immature, he isn’t always the shrewdest sage when it 





comes to analyzing his own future. It is highly probable 
that if someone were to sit down and discuss the eco- 
nomic facts of life with him before his enlistment ex- 
pired, he would think twice before tossing away three or 
four stripes and as many years of service. 


@ FOR INSTANCE, ONE OF THE GREATEST advantages of 
a Marine Corps career is the retirement and pension plan 
waiting for a man at the end of twenty or thirty years. 
Not too many civilian employers offer that kind of se- 
curity. 

Most men in their early twenties, however, aren’t 
thinking of pensions or retirement. They probably won’t 
unless someone else, whose judgment they respect, makes 
a point of showing them the logic of thinking about their 
later years. 

This is just one example. Whether we like to admit 
it or not, the “what’s in it for me?” attitude is a prime 
motivating factor in nearly everyone's life. The fact 
that a young, about-to-be-discharged Marine thinks he 
“can do better on the outside,” and therefore wants to 
be discharged, doesn’t mean that he has no loyalty for 
the Corps. Far from it. It just means he’s thinking in 
terms of the personal equation, Perhaps he hasn’t been 
given all the factors that should be considered. That 
officers and senior noncommissioned officers should en- 
courage younger Marines to consider such facts is just 
one small aspect of the overall program. 

To start the ball rolling with something concrete, a 
Headquarters program is leading off with letters to re- 
cently released Marines, followed by printed material 
such as bulletin board posters and information folders. 

In the beginning, the letters and printed materials will 
stress the basic fundamentals such as reenlistment bonus, 
reinstatement to former rank under certain conditions. 
assignment to an aviation unit if desired, better than ever 
opportunities for advancement now that three divisions 
and three air wings are authorized, excellent billets ready 
and waiting for trained NCOs, and the standard personal 
benefits — free food, clothing, housing, insurance, and 
medical care. 

Each item above is tangible and valuable in dollars 
and cents, The truth is that relatively few of the men 
who are champing at the bit to get out of the Corps 
have carefully considered these facts. In some cases 
they are not even aware that all of them exist! 

The fault lies in just one place—with those of us who 
know these things and do not make it a point to tell them 
to the outgoing Marine, But telling isn’t enough. He 
should be told far enough in advance so that he will 
consider them and weigh them against what he is likely 








Not all the benefits in a reenlistment are 
obvious at first glance. Do you know them? 
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to find im civilian life. Here’s where he needs your help. 

Traditionally the Marine Corps has been a volunteer 
organization. This is one of the factors which has made 
it a tightly-knit, hard-fighting aggregation of topnotch 
military craftsmen, respected around the world for su- 
perior ability and know-how. The strength of the Corps 
is often attributed to the fact that everyone in it asked 
to be in it! Every Marine wanted to be a Marine, and 
joined of his own volition. 

Today this situation is somewhat changed. To main- 
tain required personnel strength the Corps recently had 
to resort to Selective Service. Draftees are not required 
right now but, unless the current reenlistment program 
is given full and active support, it is quite possible that 
another twelve months will find the Corps forced to re- 
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turn to Selective Service channels to maintain its strength, 

At the same time, we should realize that a vast source 
of potential reenlistments lies in the group of Selective 
Service men who entered the Corps between September 
1951 and May 1952. While being processed at the in. 
duction stations many of these men asked to be assigned 
to the Marine Corps. Better than that, many of these 
men voluntarily changed their classification to 
“USMC-SS-V,” which means they signed up for a regu. 
lar three or four-year hitch. They voluntarily added one 
or two years to the time they would normally have had 
to spend in a Marine uniform! 

Obviously these men are the kind of men we want in 
the Corps. A little cultivating here can go a long way 
toward reaping the necessary harvest of “ship-overs.” 

In September of 1953 the 
first group of selectees will 
become eligible for dis. 
charge. When you consider 
that between August 53 and 
May °54 approximately 70,- 
000 selectees finish their re- 
quired service and must be 
released if they request it, 
you have an idea of the tre 
mendous hole that will be 
made in the Corps’ total per- 
sonnel strength during that 
relatively short period of 
time. 

Unless that hole can be 
plugged, preferably by reen- 
listments, more selectees will 
be required. It behooves us 
therefore, to do everything 
possible to encourage the 
Selective Service men to stay 
in the Corps. One good rea- 
son is that by the time they 
are ready for discharge, 
many of them will be ser- 
geants. Even with today’s 
rapid promotions, a lot of 
valuable know-how is packed 
into a man wearing three 
stripes. Such a man can be 
much more valuable in any- 
one’s outfit than the most 
eager, but raw, recruit right 
out of boot camp. 

How can we go about en- 
couraging men to reenlist? 
What are the techniques 
that will produce: results? 
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The brunt of the load falls on unit commanders. The 
campaign should start the very day a man enters the 
Corps. Two to four years of disinterest and indifference 
will not be erased by a five minute interview the day a 
man is due for discharge. 

Civilian economic and sociological conditions have 
made today’s young Marine expect more from the Corps 
than was expected by the Marine of twenty years ago. 
From the day a recruit enters the Corps, his unit com- 


mander should do everything he can to make sure the’ 


Marine is aware of his rights and privileges as well as his 
obligations. Constant attention to the welfare of the men 
will go a long way toward generating the attitude that 
results in future reenlistments. 

Assuming that a Marine has found his life in the Corps 
rewarding, both professionally and psychologically, part- 
ly as a result of the treatment received from his seniors, 
what is the next major step in the internal reenlistment 
program? 

The next big step would be pre-discharge indoctri- 
nation. As early as six months before a man’s enlist- 
ment expires it would be well worth the time and effort 
to talk with him about the benefits of reenlisting. Get to 
the man before he goes home on his last leave and lines 
up a job on the outside, Point out the differences be- 
tween Marine Corps take-home pay and civilian take- 
home pay. The difference is both amazing and concrete. 
Jobs are available on the outside. No doubt about that. 
However, good jobs are no more plentiful now than they 
were a few years ago. 


@ It’s THE OLD story. From his civilian pay a man 
has to allot so much for medical expenses, food, clothing, 
housing, insurance, and similar items, In the Corps he 
gets these free. In a civilian job he would have to start 
all over again building up seniority, pension time, and 
vacation time. These are things most young men do not 
consider in the rush of changing from greens to civilian 
clothes. 

Probably the man hasn’t stopped to consider the equity 
he has built up in the Corps as a result of his years of 
service. He should have it pointed out to him. He has 
a rate and he had to work to get it. Why throw it away? 
He probably has had some specialized training, Possibly 
it will help him in a civilian job. Probably it will help 
him get ahead faster if he stays in the Corps! Today 
the Corps is expanding. This situation will exist at least 
for the next few years. Does he realize this? Does he 
know what it can mean to him in the form of promotions, 
good billets, and additional schooling? Chances are 
he doesn’t. Chances are that he won’t unless someone 
carefully points it out to him. 

An interview at which such points are discussed, prior 
to the day the man himself starts making concrete plans 
to climb on the civilian job treadmill, is bound to make 





the man do some serious thinking before he is positive 
he wants to leave the Corps. 

Boiled down to bare facts, a reenlistment is a two-way 
proposition, It is advantageous to the Marine Corps to 
have a trained Marine’ elect to stay in the Corps and 
give it the benefit of his training, and it is advantageous 
to the Marine to stay in—to capitalize on the personal 
time and effort he has already* invested in the Corps. 
Realization of this should already help every Marine 
to recognize the vital importance of the current reenlist- 
ment program. 

For the career Marine, here is another way of looking 
at it. 

In your own organization which would you rather 
have—the veteran of three or four years’ service or the 
untrained and inexperienced? In all probability you 
would prefer having the man who has been around the 
Marine Corps for a few years. ~He’s trained. He’s com- 
petent. He knows his job and he knows what it means 
to be a Marine, As a result, he can do quite a bit to 
keep your outfit, no matter what its size, functioning 
smoothly and operating efficiently.. 


@ To HAVE SUCH MEN AVAILABLE for your command, 
they have to be in the Corps. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how capable a noncommissioned officer is, if he is no 
longer a Marine his capabilities will no longer benefit 
you and your outfit. 

The point of this is simple. Competent, trained 
NCOs are, always have been, and always will be the 
backbone of the Marine Corps. They got that way 
by being in the Corps for more than just one hitch. , So 
it is up to every unit commander to do: everything in his 
power to make these essential men want to stay on active 
duty. 

Another point should be seriously considered. The 
reenlistment rate within an individual command is an 
extremely important indication of the leadership quali- 
ties and abilities of the unit commander! This is one 
of the reasons why the Inspector-General of the Marine 
Corps always asks what the reenlistment rate has been 
for the past twelve months. 

Tell your men the facts. Explain in detail, You'll be 
helping them, and when they decide to stay in uniform 
they'll help you by providing experience and know-how 
in your command. US @ MC 





NOVEMBER 4, 1942—The 8th Marines and Ist Battalion, |Oth 


Marines arrived at Guadalcanal from Samoa. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1775—John Adams, a member of the Naval 
Committee, wrote to James Warren in Massachusetts, asking 
whether he thought "two or three battalions of Marines could 
be easily enlisted in our Prevince.” 
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@ THE ARMIES OF CHINA HAVE BEEN CONTINUOUSLY 
engaged in large scale warfare for the past twenty-four 
years. This warfare mcludes the civil war between Mao’s 
Communists and Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists from 
1927 to 1937 and from 1945 to 1949, the anti-Japanese 
War from 1937 to 1945, and now the war in Korea against 
the UN forces. Most Western military observers have 
viewed these titanic struggles within China’s vastness in 
the same light as most European military observers of the 
time erroneously viewed our American Civil War—a bat- 
tle between armed mobs not worthy of study. The opinion 
of the latter war has long since been proved false. This 
leaves us with the obvious question, “Is there anything 
to be learned from China’s wars?” The answer I be- 
lieve to be “Yes.” Much is to be learned of the kind of 
war the Chinese Communists fight—the guerrilla warfare 
they employ when invaded which is in the nature of 
total resistance; their extremely fluid maneuver tactics 
which can ignore roads and terrain; and, above all, their 
doctrine of the strategic defensive or, as we would 
probably term it, planned defensive-offensive. 


Through lack of adequate emphasis it has been our 
practice to more or less limit deliberately planned, de- 
fensive-offensive action to the defense of an obstacle. 


usually a river line, on a broad front with limited forces. 
The river line is outposted and a strong mobile reserve is 
held out. Contact with the enemy is maintained and the 
reserve attempts to counterattack at the most opportune 
time, usually when the enemy force is astride the river 
and somewhat worn down and dislocated. 

Sometimes, however, defensive-offensive action is im- 
posed upon us by circumstances, as in Korea where initial 
weakness dictated a withdrawal before the North Koreans. 
After blunting their power, a counteroffensive in the 
form of a frontal attack and an amphibious envelopment 
was executed which ended in decisive defeat of the NK 
forces. So we sometimes employ the action but do not 
accord it due prestige and study. 

Mao Tze-tung, chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party and its military and spiritual leader, on the other 
hand, has elevated the concept of planned defensive- 
offensive action from a maneuver to be adopted only 
out of dire necessity to the status of a paramount 
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operational technique. These principles will be found 
to be basically in accord with ours but it is the ap- 
plication and the emphasis placed on them that invite 
aftention. Instead of a linear obstacle, as in defensive- 
offensive action at a river line, the Chinese doctrine 
contemplates the use of China’s vast space, rugged ter- 
rain, and popular resistance to confuse, wear down, and 
dislocate the enemy while the defenders prepare a well- 
timed counterstroke. In Chinese doctrine this is not just 
a method to be used upon occasion but is regarded as the 
method to be used to the virtual exclusion of all others 
when confronted by a numerically or materially superior 
foe. In fact, in his rationalization defending this doctrine, 
Mao intimates that every case of deviation from this 
doctrine resulted in failure for Chinese Communist arms. 


@ THIS DOCTRINE IS FIRMLY BASED on Chinese Commu- 
nist experience as well as by study of historical precedent. 
Mao, in typical Communist dialectic, develops this doc- 
trine, delineates it, and sets it down as the party “line” 
in his book Strategic Problems,’ used as a text for the 
Red Army academy. This work of about seventy pages in 
English has considerable food for thought for the mili- 
tary student, but much repetition and dialectical fat must 








be cut away to reach the meat. 

Strategic Problems gets off to a slow start. It consists 
of five chapters, the first four being a build-up, a 
justification, an argument for the principles set forth in 
the last, which gives in detail the technique of Mao’s 
strategic defensive. In the first chapter Mao deals with 
the methodology to be used by Chinese Communists in 
the study of war—specifically the civil war with Chiang 
Kai-shek. A feature of this discussion is the admonition 
against the blind adoption of foreign doctrine, even the 
lessons of the Russian revolution. While the experience of 
others may be of some interest and even in some cases 
instructive, the peculiarities of China and the military 
situation there make them inapplicable. Chinese Com- 


1A]l quotations appeazzing in this text unless otherwise noted 
were taken from Chapter V of Mao Tze-tung’s, Strategic Problems 
of China’s Revolutionary War, a mimeographed text for the Red 
Army (1936), published in book form (1941), translated and 
serialized in China Digest, Hongkong, 1948-50. 
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munists, he declares, must develop a distinctive strategy 
suitable for the peculiar requirements of China and the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

In the second chapter Mao discusses the political back- 
ground of China’s civil war. In the third he sets forth 
the characteristics of this civil war. Chapter four pre- 
sents the features of the main and recurring form of 
China’s civil war—encirclement of Red areas by the Na- 
tionalist forces with the object of annihilating the Red 
Arny, followed by a counter-campaign by the Red Army 
to break the encirclement. 


Finally, in the fifth chapter, we come to the meat of the 
treatise—the strategic defensive. Chiang Kai-shek’s re- 
curring attempts at encirclement and annihilation of the 
Red Army with superior forces dictated the adoption by 
the latter of the strategic defensive or planned defensive- 
offensive. The Red Army and the CCP with the ultimate 
goal of China’s mastery had to retreat and defend to keep 
their strength intact and enable them eventually to launch 
a counterstroke when the opportunity was presented. 
Thus, the following doctrine was evolved through bitter ex- 
perience and is prescribed by Mao in Strategic Problems. 


® Mao corRECTLyY REJECTS passive or pure defense and 
in its place an extreme form of active defensive or planned 
defensive-offensive action is prescribed. Because of the 
Red Army’s relative weakness any strategic offensive is 
out of the question. But the defensive-offensive is not to 
be employed forever, as Mao prophetically reveals: 

“In the civil war, if and when the strength of the 
Red Army overtakes that of the enemy, there will be 
no use for the strategic defensive in general. Our basic 
directive will be the strategic offensive. Such a change 
is wholly dependent upon a change in the relative 
strength between us and the enemy.. .. There will be 
no such strategic defensive as at present which as an 
overall directive, occupies an equal or more important 
position than the strategic offensive.” 

As we all know, twelve years later in 1948 when the rel- 
ative strength had changed to favor the Reds, the shift to 
an all-out strategic offensive occurred and Mao’s forces 
swept Chiang Kai-shek off the China mainland. 


A Doctrine Is Born 


The strategic withdrawal is the first step in Mao’s 
strategic defensive. He describes it as: 

“, . . a planned strategic step taken by an inferior 
force, confronted by the offensive of a superior force 
which it finds unable to defeat immediately, in order 
to preserve its strength to beat the enemy at an oppor- 
tune moment.” 


Mao amasses an impressive array of evidence to 
demonstrate the historical use of the strategic withdrawal 
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in preparation for a counterstroke. Many ancient Chinese 
campaigns are cited as well as the Russian withdrawal 
before Napoleon’s invasion, the French withdrawal jn 
August 1914, which culminated in the counterstroke at 
the Marne, and Hindenburg’s victory over the Russians 
at Tannenburg. Thus he bases his doctrine on historical 
precedent and confirms it by the Reds’ own experiences, 


® In 1927, AFTER THE FAILURE of Communist upris. 
ings against Chiang Kai-shek in urban areas, Mao Tze. 
tung and Chu Teh withdrew their revolutionaries to the 
mountain fastness of the Hunan-Kiangsi border area in 
southeast China. There they formed a guerrilla band, 
licked their wounds, gathered their strength, and began to 
formulate new military doctrines to bolster their failing 
cause. It was there the following year that Mao coined his 
sixteen word tactical slogan which was to be the touch- 
stone of their successful guerrilla warfare and grew to be 
applied equally as well to larger scale mobile operations, 


“Enemy advancing, we retreat; 
Enemy entrenched, we harass; 
Enemy exhausted, we attack; 
Enemy retreating, we pursue.” 


With this basic tenet to build on, elaboration resulted 
which was to round out the details of the doctrine. By 
1930, when Chiang Kai-shek began his first campaign of 
annihilation against the Reds, the application of the doc- 
trine freely translated was, “lure the enemy to penetrate 
deeply into our territory.” Chiang Kai-shek’s six col- 
umns, some 100,000 strong, were lured deep into the Red 
area where they were harassed and deceived by Red 
guerrillas and separated and confused by the mountainous 
terrain. With excellent timing, the dispersed Red Army 
concentrated all of its mobile striking force of some 
40,000 men and, operating on interior lines, successively 
surrounded and defeated two Nationalist divisions and 
the rest of the Chiang Kai-shek forces fled from the 
area. By the end of Chiang Kai-shek’s third campaign 
the next summer the following complete set of operational 
principles had been formed: 


Prerequisites to the Counteroffensive 


Before tle counteroffensive after a strategic withdrawal 
can be undertaken, certain conditions must be obtained. 
These must be created if they do not already exist. Mao 
states that, from past experience, at least two of these con- 
ditions must be secured during the withdrawal before the 
relative weakness can be overcome. These conditions 
are: 

“J, A people who help the Red Army actively. 

2. A terrain favorable for the operation. 


3. Concentration of the main forces of the Red Army. 
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4. Discovery of the weak spots of the enemy. 
5. An enemy fatigued and demoralized. 
6. An enemy made to commit mistakes.” 


1. Support of the People 


Mao considers the first condition, help by a friendly 
population, as the most important. If a friendly and 
participating populace exists, the discovery of condition 
four, an enemy weak spot, is made easy and conditions 
five and six, a fatigued, demoralized, and inept enemy, 
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harassment wear the enemy down and cause him to 
commit errors. 


2. Favorable Terrain 


Choosing one’s own terrain on which to offer battle 
is an important feature of a successful counteroffensive 
after a strategic withdrawal. A retreating army is able 
to choose favorable terrain according to its own desires 
and impose it upon the enemy to his disadvantage. This 
condition acrues when fighting a withdrawal and when 





Manchurian peasants scout for Mao’s army 


are more likely. This is due to the pattern of total 
guerrilla resistance as organized in Red areas. The Red 
military forces are organized in three echelons: The 
regular army organized, armed, and trained for a war 
of maneuver; the guerrillas who surround and annihilate 
small enemy detachments, harass and weaken large forces 
and lines of communications, force the enemy to disperse 
his strength, and act as a reconnaissance and counter- 
reconnaissance screen; and the self-defense corps in every 
village, completely local in nature, with the mission of in- 
telligence and counter-intelligence for the guerrillas and 
regular army.” These last two echelons ensure the dis- 
covery of enemy weak spots and mistakes, and by constant 





2E. F. Carlson, The Chinese Army: Its Organization and Mili- 
tary Efficiency. New York; Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. 
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operating on interior lines. Being able to choose one’s 
own favorable terrain is not enough, however, in Mao’s 
extreme form of the defensive-offensive. It must be 
coupled with the other conditions of a friendly populace 
and enemy vulnerability such as exhaustion, tactical 
errors, weak spots, or over-extension. Mao prescribes that 
if at least some of these conditions are not present, the 
favorable terrain will be ignored and the withdrawal will 
continue until the desired conditions are created. 


3. Concentration 


Concentration of all troops, except local guerrillas and 
village self-defense corps, is an essential condition prepar- 
atory to the counteroffensive. Concentration is achieved 
through what Mao terms “centripetal withdrawal” or, in 
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other words, a central converging of withdrawing units. 
This is continued until the desired concentration for the 
counteroffensive is reached. 


4. Enemy Weak Spots 


The weak spot may be a faulty disposition or a rela- 
tively weak unit. This weakness is discovered by in- 
tensive reconnaissance which utilizes the local guerrilla 
forces and the village self-defense corps. The withdrawal 
secures time in which to make this intensive reconnais- 


sance, 
5. Wearing Down Process 


An enemy of superior strength is to be cut down to 
size by luring him deeply into Red territory and sub- 
jecting him to the vicissitudes of harassment, poor ter- 
rain, and long marches. Meanwhile, the Red Army hus- 
bands its strength, growing stronger instead of weaker. 
This situation favors the possibility of the enemy expos- 
ing weakness. In creating this condition the object is to 
reduce the enemy’s relative superiority to the point that 
Red forces can compete successfully with him. 


6. Enemy Mistakes 


The final condition to be achieved during withdrawal 
to secure a favorable situation is the commission of mis- 
takes by the enemy and their discovery by the Red Army. 
Even the shrewdest commander over a prolonged period 
will make some mistakes. The enemy can be feinted 
into making mistakes, or as Mao puts it, “make noise in 
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the east but attack in the west.”? If the mistakes are 
not made or induced upon reaching the chosen ground, 
the withdrawal continues. 

These are the prerequisite favorable conditions to be 
secured by a withdrawal before the counteroffensive can 
be undertaken. Mao emphasizes that all these conditions 
need not be achieved. In fact, he says that it is im. 
possible and unnecessary to obtain all of them simul. 
taneously. But every effort must be made to achieve as 
many as possible if an inferior force is to defeat a 


superior one. 
Terminus of Withdrawal 


The “terminus of withdrawal” is a term Mao uses to 
describe the area in which the withdrawal stops, the 
concentration of forces is made, reorganization takes 
place, and from which the counteroffensive is launched. 
Because of the support of the population and better knowl- 
edge of their own terrain, the terminus normally should 
be located in a Red area. Generally speaking, the deeper 
the terminus is the better the chance of success. 


Timing 
Timing the beginning of a withdrawal is of great im- 
portance. If the withdrawal is started too early or too 


3That the Chinese take this saying literally is evidenced by re. 
ports from Korea which mention a noisy night demonstration 
against one side of a company or battalion defense perimeter to 
draw reserves from the opposite side. Meanwhile, the main 
attack is launched against the weakened opposite side. 





“People’s Liberation Army” on maneuvers in spring of 1950 
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Triangle 


“Enemy entrenched, we harass” 


late, unnecessary losses result. Losses are greater when 
the withdrawal is tardy. Correct timing is dependent 
on the collection of essential intelligence and a careful 
estimate of the opposing situations. 


The strategic withdrawal has as its whole objective the 
shift to the counteroffensive, the success of which is the 
decisive factor of the entire strategy. 


It is not enough to create conditions favorable to the 
Red Army and unfavorable to the enemy. This does not 
insure his defeat. The basic determinant of the outcome 
is the battle of decision which is the culmination of 
strategic counteroffensive. 

Conditions favoring the counteroffensive which are 
sought during the withdrawal are also continuously 
sought during the counteroffensive. These may be a 
continuation of favorable conditions created during the 
withdrawal phase, such as exhaustion and weakening of 
enemy troops. These conditions may also be those 


created by battle which results in enemy losses or de- 
feats changing the relative strength of opponents. 


Problems of the Counteroffensive 
A successful counteroffensive demands several con- 
ditions: . 
1. The counteroffensive must be begun with a suc- 
cessful “first engagement.” 
All forces must be concentrated. 
A war of maneuver must be fought. 
In battle a quick decision must be sought 
In battle the enemy must be encircled and annihi- 
lated. 


1. First Engagement 


The first battle of the counteroffensive must be won. 
Success or failure in the first battle has an all-pervad- 
ing influence on the balance of the campaign. The first 
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battle is joined only when it is certain that the enemy 
situation, terrain, and the condition of the populace are 
all favorable to the Red Army and unfavorable to the 
enemy. Victory should be assured before the battle is 
begun. Caution in beginning the first battle rather than 
carelessness or impetuosity is the rule. The first battle 
must be an integral part of a whole well planned counter- 
offensive campaign. In deciding on the first battle the 
plan of the entire campaign must be taken into con- 
sideration. The first battle must be in harmony with 
the aims and methods of each succeeding battle and the 
campaign as a whole. As the first battle is organic to 
the campaign, so the plan of the campaign must be 
integrated with the next strategic phase of the war. 


2. Concentration of Forces 
“That the Chinese Red Army, appearing in the arena 
of the Chinese civil war as a small and weak force, could 
successively defeat a strong enemy and win victories that 
shook the world, was largely due to its employment of 
concentrated strength. This can be proved by any of its 
victorious battles.” 


China’s terrain has influenced Mao’s ideas on fighting 
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Concentration of forces is the method of winning “with 
many against a few.” It appears easy, says Mao, but is 
hard in practice. Many commanders lose the initiative, 
become enslaved by circumstances, and disperse their 
forces to provide against every contingency. Failure to 
restore the initiative means inevitable defeat. The most 
important factor in restoring the initiative is the mainten. 
ance and massing of a superior force against an inferior 
portion of the enemy force. 

The danger in a strategically defensive war is jin 
passivity and loss of initiative forced by the enemy who 
is on the offensive. It is by the counteroffensive that the 
roles are reversed and the defender gains the initiative 
lost by the offensive. To achieve this requires a con. 
centration of force, a war of maneuver, battles of quick 
decision, and annihilation of the enemy segments. Of 
these factors, concentration of forces is most essential, 


® By CONCENTRATION OF FORCES the situation of the de- 
fender’s inferiority is reversed and the shift from with- 
drawal to counteroffensive is made possible. Concentra. 
tion also reverses the situation of the defender operating 
on strategic interior lines, which Mao considers a handi- 
cap. By concentrating superior forces against an inferior 
segment of the enemy, the Red Army then operates on 
tactical exterior lines, encircling and annihilating in turn 
these inferior segments. As Mao puts it: 

“But we can and absolutely must reverse the situ- 
ation at a campaign or battle level, by turning the 
enemy’s general annihilation encirclement into a num- 
ber of small, separate annihilation encirclements against 
him, by changing the enemy’s strategical advance in 
converging columns against us into our tactical con- 
vergent advancing columns against him; by transform- 
ing the enemy’s strategic superiority into our tactical 
superiority; and by altering the enemy’s strong 
strategic position into a weak tactical position while 
altering our weak strategic position into a strong 
tactical position.” 

Mao appears very adept at coining pithy maxims 
to point up his principles and their supporting arguments. 
For example, he states that while the Red Army has a 
one to ten inferiority this has no tactical implication to 
their disadvantage, because at the point of contact they 
have always massed a superior force against an inferior 
one. He then displays the deftness with which he can 
turn a phrase by summing up thusly: “Our strategy is 
one against ten while our tactic is ten against one—such 
unity of contradictions is one of the laws by which we 
overcome the enemy.” He seems to place an almost 
mystical faith in these slogans which he conceived to 
instruct a generally illiterate people in military lore. 

With the following passage which in effect says, “noth- 
ing ventured, nothing gained,” Mao scotches his critics 
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who oppose his strategy of the defensive-offensive, par- 
ticularly the withdrawal and concentration aspects of 
the policy which lose territory or leave it unguarded. 
“The cause (of defeat in the Fourth Annihilation 
Campaign) is the fear of losing territory. To con- 
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actually a relative matter. Superiority must be achieved 
at the point of the battle. If the enemy force is first 
class or the battle is of critical importance, the superiority 
must be absolute. Mao gives as an example how 40,000 
men of the Red Army were massed against a 9,000-man 





centrate our main strength in one direction and leave 
unly containing forces in other directions is likely to 
result in territorial loss. But that would be only 
temporary and partial loss which would be paid for 
in the form of victory in the direction of our assaults. 
Such a victory would also restore what has been lost 
in the direction of our containing operations. Ter- 
ritory was lost (in other campaigns), but as a result 
we not only regained but also expanded our territory.” 
Concentration of forces is not, however, to be carried 
to the extreme of depriving the guerrilla forces and 
village self-defense corps of arms and military supplies. 
“A Red Army as the main force without an armed 
people and small-scale guerrilla warfare would be a 
one-armed warrior. . .. Our proposal for the con- 
centration of forces does not include the abandonment 
of small-scale guerrilla warfare and an armed people.” 
On secondary fronts it is essential to employ Red Army 
detachments as containing and harassing forces and to 
bolster guerrilla groups. Therefore, concentration is 
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Nationalist division in a decisive engagement. Against 
a weak enemy or in an unimportant area relative 
superiority is sufficient. Here an example of some 10,000 
men of the Red Army engaging a 7,000-man Nationalist 
division is cited. 

Mao answers orthodox military leaders who say that 
it is impossible to mass the numbers of men he advocates 
in the short time allowed over rugged terrain which lacks 
roads, quartering facilities, and supplies. The Red Army, 
he says, can undergo greater hardships than the troops 
with which his critics are familiar and thus can move 
faster through poor country and live on less. 


3. A War of Maneuver 


“War of maneuver or positional warfare? Our answer 
is war of maneuver.” Mao considers positional warfare 
basically useless to the Red Army at this time because 
of its inferior strength and lack of munitions replace- 
ment. Because of this, plus the lack of heavy armament 
and training in the techniques of modern warfare, the 
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outstanding characteristic of Red Army operations is 
unfixed operational lines—a fluid front. In support of 
this contention Mao cites their failures in attempting to 
fight a positional war against superior forces. 





























“ ‘Fight only when victory is certain, run away when 
victory is impossible’ is a current popular interpretation 
of a war of maneuver,” says Mao. He continues, “To us, 
the time spent in marching is usually more than in fight- 
ing... However, running away is for the sake of fighting 
which is the basis of all our strategic and tactical di- 
rectives.”” 

Mao outlines further reasons for this policy: 

“In the first place, when the enemy force is large it 
is inadvisable to fight. Secondly, though the enemy 
force is not large, yet it is close to neighboring forces, 
then sometimes it is inadvisable to fight. Thirdly, 
generally speaking, it is inadvisable to fight an enemy 
force which is not isolated but entrenched in a very 
strong position. Fourthly, an engagement which can- 
not bring favorable results shall not be continued. 
Under any of these conditions we are prepared to run 
away, which is permissible as well as imperative. Our 
recognition of necessary running away is based or our 
primary recognition of necessary fighting. Here lies 
the fundamental characteristic of the Red Army’s war 
of maneuver.” 


® PosITIONAL WARFARE IS PERMISSIBLE under certain 
circumstances, however. 

“It should be granted that the stubborn defense of 
bases of containing forces in a strategic defensive and 
the attack against an isolated, unsupported enemy in a 
strategic offensive both involve positional warfare. We 
have had experience on quite a number of occasions of 
resorting to such positional warfare to defeat the 
enemy... We are only opposed today to the adoption 
of positional warfare in general, or to placing it on an 
equal footing with a war of maneuver. Only these are 
impermissible.” 





4. Battle of Quick Decision 


The civil war in China was characterized by protraction. 
Mao considered that because of its weakness the Red 
Army could not win the civil war quickly but would have 
to prolong it; constantly growing stronger while the 
Nationalists eventually weakened. Parenthetically, this 
was to be his strategy against the Japanese as outlined 
in his book, On a Prolonged War. In spite of the doc- 
trine of a protracted war, said Mao, campaigns and bat- 
tles are to be planned and fought with a quick decision 
the aim. There are three factors which dictate this policy. 
First, the fact that the Red Army lacks a source of 
replenishment for arms and especially ammunition. A 
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long battle of attrition would exhaust stocks and defeat 
would result if the contest continued. On the other hand, 
if a battle of a few hours or a day or two is fought, vic. 
tory can be won with the ammunition on hand and it can 
be replenished before another battle is fought. Second, 
there is but a single Red army while the Nationalists have 
many armies. The defeat of one Nationalist army must 
be concluded rapidly because the same Red army must 
prepare quickly for consecutive engagements with the 
other enemy armies. Third, while the Nationalist armies 
usually advance in separate parallel columns they are 
often within supporting distance of each other. If vic. 
tory over one of the advancing columns is not quickly 
achieved, the others will converge to its support. 


# ALTHOUGH THE WILL and decision to win quickly are 
of prime importance, they alone cannot bring about a suc. 
cessful quick decision. There must be a thorough prepa- 
ration. Timing must be just right. A superior force must 
be concentrated against an inferior one. The enemy must 
be encircled. Dispositions and terrain must be favorable 
to the attacker. And finally it is best to attack the enemy 
when he is moving or when he is in a weak position. 


5. Battle of Annihilation 


Battles of annihilation are a basic principle of the Red 
Army. The reasons for this are twofold. First, a battle 
in which the enemy is able to withdraw is basically in- 
decisive. A battle of annihilation characterized by 
encirclement brings immediate decision. Mao illustrates 
this by one of his apt analogies; “In the case of an 
individual, the chopping off of one of his fingers is more 
telling than the wounding of all his ten fingers. To an 
enemy, the annihilation of one of his regiments is more 
effective than the routing of ten of his regiments.” Sec- 
ond, it is by encircling the enemy and annihilating him 
that the Red Army obtains the weapons, *mmunition, 
and other military supplies which it cannot produce for 
itself. As Mao says, “Our dictum is that we must have 
spoils of war.” In addition, when fighting other Chinese, 
as was the case in the civil war, the captives of an 
encircled unit became a fruitful source of trained re 
placements after being given a short political indoctrina- 
tion. 

Mao has this to say of battles of annihilation; 


“A war of annihilation on the one hand and the 
concentration of a preponderant force and the tactics 
of encirclement on the other are of the same meaning. 
Without the latter there could not be the former. 
People’s support, favorable terrain, a vulnerable enemy, 
and surprise are some of the indispensable conditions 
for a war of annihilation. The annihilation of an entire 
enemy regiment or division is of course unusual in 
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practice, but whenever there is a possibility we should 
so map our plan. The striving for the annihilation of 
a <reater part of the enemy’s force is the usual start- 
ing point of our planning.” 


# IN URGING BATTLEs of annihilation Mao writes, “A 
‘coniest of attrition’ is untimely for the Red Army. While 
such a game of ‘matching pearls’ is nothing between two 
Dragon Gods of the seas,” he says, referring to a classical 
Chinese fairy tale, “It is ridiculous between one beggar 
and one Dragon God.” 

I believe this early doctrine of the Chinese Communists 
as enunciated by Mao, their leader, has significance to- 
day. Their doctrine of the planned defensive-offensive 
was designed to compensate for their military'inferiority, 
as judged by orthodox standards. Against Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Japanese prior to 1945 they had little or no 
artillery or motor transport, and of course planes and 
tanks were out of the question. Their weapons were small 
arms and a few mortars. All of China produced no weap- 
ons heavier than these and the Communists possessed none 
of the regular arsenals. In fact they were able to pro- 
duce very little of their own ammunition. They never 
held numerical superiority in the theater of operations 
until 1949, Some of Chiang Kai-shek’s generals may have 
been incompetent and some of his troops went over to the 
Reds, but the Reds were successful against the Japs too, 
and nobody has yet accused the Japs of selling out to 
them. I think we can safely say that their strategy was 
sound and eminently succesful under the conditions for 
which it was designed. 

We may well ask what is the present effect of this doc- 


“The time spent in marching is usually more than in fighting” 
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trine on current operations? That may depend heavily on 
Russian influence. If Russia supplies Communist China 
with enough tanks, guns, planes, and munitions, the Chi- 
nese may decide to fight a western-style war. To a limited 
extent they have done this already, employing quantities 
of artillery, but so far little tank or air support. This 
limited effort toward methods of modern war has been a 
failure. With more Russian support it might be made 
to pay off. It will be difficult, however, for the Commu- 
nist Chinese to match our strength fully so the defensive- 
offensive doctrine may remain operative for some time, 
both as a necessity and as a time-honored successful 
policy. 


@ THIs HAS HAPPENED to a certain extent. The entry of 
the CCF into the Korean war was in the nature of a 
counteroffensive after a withdrawal. The difference was 
that the North Koreans did the withdrawing. The CCF 
held off until we were over extended in a pursuit disposi- 
tion against a beaten foe. Their counterblow pushed 
us back a good many miles and we suffered considerable 
losses. However, their all-out attempts at encirclement 
and annihilation failed, with minor exceptions, and our 
forces were able to cut their way out. Since then the 
CCF has, between its offensives, disengaged and pulled 
back fifty to sixty miles in attempts to lure us into an un- 
favorable position. The caution of our commanders has 
prevented any such headlong pursuit as would fit into 
Chinese plans. Then too, a relatively narrow (in terms 
of space in China) front, a population perhaps not as 
friendly nor indoctrinated as the CCF would desire, and 
our secure flanks resting on the sea may somewhat limit 
the scope of their defensive 
-offensive. 


Sovfoto We can conclude that 
; Mao’s defensive - offensive 
doctrine will remain a fea- 
ture of Chinese warfare for 
some time to come. The ex- 
tent of its use perhaps de- 
pends upon the extent of 
Russian aid. We should ap- 
preciate what the defensive- 
offensive means to Mao and 
his followers who, with or 
without Russian aid, will be 
materially and_ technically 
our inferiors on any battle- 
field. Nevertheless, they de- 
veloped doctrine that is 
worthy of study. US@MC 
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@ Tue 1949 GENEVA CONVENTION REQUIRES A PRISONER 
of war give his surname, first names and rank, date of 
birth, and army, regimental, personal, or serial number, 
or failing this, equivalent information. This and nothing 
more. So it should follow that if we make certain a 
Marine going into battle knows these requirements, he 
will be adequately prepared in the event he is captured 
by the enemy. 

But is this information enough? Keeping in mind that 
the average American has been brought up with an un- 
shaken belief in fair play, let’s take a look at some of 
the situations he might encounter when he stands in 
front of the enemy interrogator’s desk. 

The guard marched the German major, a prisoner of 
war, into the room and halted him in front of the colo- 
nel’s desk. The German officer wore a well-kept uniform 
which had been carefully cleaned and pressed by his cap- 
tors. He wore the Iron Cross around his neck. He 
was the picture of the immaculate Prussian officer. But 
for one thing — he wore no shoes! 

The colonel did not seem to notice. He quickly asked 
his routine questions, cordially and not in detail, while 
the prisoner stood stiffly in front of the desk, slightly red- 
faced, never having an opportunity to explain his lack of 
shoes. 

Shortly the German was taken back to his cell. After 
this performance had been repeated for ten days, the 
colonel stared at the major’s feet in surprise. “Why aren’t 
you wearing your shoes?” 

“They were taken away by the guard, sir.” 

The interrogator looked amazed. “How fantastic! 
Guard, get the major’s shoes immediately.” 

The shoes, freshly shined, were delivered to the pris- 
oner and he put them on in private. His face relaxed. 
The utterly ridiculous situation in which a Prussian 
officer had found himself had been alleviated. The major 
was grateful, extremely so, and found himself giving 
much more information than he would have volunteered 
a short time before. 

This is but one example of an interrogator exploiting 
a prisoner of war’s capacity for appreciation. A variation 
on the above, used on more obstinate but still dignified 
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German officers, was an interrogation without pants. 
These methods and the many variations thereof have been 
used many times in the past and no doubt will continue 
to be used. 

Exploiting a prisoner’s craving for a smoke is one of 
the most common tricks used by the interrogator. (A 
POW is rarely given a cigarette by his actual captors.) 
For endless interrogations his questioner smokes while 
the POW revels in every wisp of smoke that is blown 
toward him. Finally the interrogator asks the prisoner if 
he would like a cigarette. “Yes, sir.” 

He is given a cigarette, but he has no match and he 
doesn’t have the nerve to ask his questioner for one. So 
he ends up spending the night in his cell, smelling the 
cigarette, his senses straining for complete enjoyment of 
the wonderful bit of potential pleasure he holds. 

Next day his interrogator asks him how he enjoyed the 
smoke. “I had no match, sir.” 

“No match! Guard, see that this man gets a match.” 

The man goes back to his cell. The guard hands him a 
match, but takes the cigarette from the prisoner and 
grinds it on the floor outside the cell. The POW considers 
hanging himself. 

At the next interrogation the prisoner explains the 
series of events. The questioner is irritated and allows 
the POW to smoke several cigarettes. The answers are 
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suddenly forthcoming. This capacity for appreciation, as 
it might be termed, is only one of the more subtle methods 
used today by interrogators. 

Taxing a man’s physical endurance was a favorite 
method used by interrogators for centuries. It is still 


used in some countries, especially the Asiatic. Japan’s 


Kempei Tai (pre-war secret police) practiced such things 
as burning dry mushrooms on the eyelids of prisoners to 
make them talk. However, interrogators have come to 
realize that subtle methods produce much more informa- 
tion than physical torture. 


#@ A POW CAN EXPECT rough treatment from the men 
who actually capture him, but he will get only brief ques- 
tioning at the lower, or battle, echelons. The questioning 
will be confined to taking advantage of the newly captured 
prisoner’s confusion and shaken condition. Even if he 
won't talk, oftentimes his facial expressions and reactions 
to the interrogator’s questions may give information to 
the clever questioner. As he is sent back to higher head- 
quarters he can expect longer and more exhaustive ques- 
tioning. This is a primary Russian method, and is essen- 
tially the same as the police third degree. Shifts of inter- 
rogators question a man until he is too exhausted physi- 
cally and mentally to resist. We often hear stories that 
drugs are used to weaken a prisoner’s resistance. Per- 
haps occasionally they are, but a man kept awake for sev- 
eral days, probably without food, and with bright lights 
shining in his eyes, soon loses control of his self-disci- 
pline and defense, drugs or no drugs. However, there is 
a limit to this type of questioning. A man kept awake 
continuously, with no rest, is so exhausted after about 
seven days that he dies. 

There have been many instances wherein the interroga- 
tor has exploited the imagination of the prisoner when 
he appeared frightened or nervous. This was done by 
leading the prisoner to believe he would be killed or tor- 
tured if he didn’t answer the questions. There are also 
cases on record which tell of the POW being placed in a 
corner of a room, the floor and ceiling of which were 
painted with white lines originating in the center and 
pointing toward the prisoner in such a manner as to give 
him a feeling of claustrophobia. 

Further, interrogators have often developed and ex- 
ploited a POW’s imagination by making it a point to 
know every detail about the prisoner’s outfit, background, 
barracks routine, and so forth. A former Nazi interroga- 
tor, one Hans Joachim Scharff, stated that Nazi intelli- 
gence set up an organization called BUNA (Buete und 





The enemy will try to extract vital in- 


formation from you. Will he succeed? 
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Nachrichten Abteilung, meaning information through 

booty) for this purpose. Buna collected vast amounts of 
detailed information gleaned from downed Allied planes, 
from American papers and magazines, and from record- 
ings of practically every airplane radio transm‘ssion over 
occupied territory. Its files furnished such a mass of de- 
tails on any particular organization or individual that the 
POW was easily led to imagine that the Allies were liter- 
ally overrun with spies who reported everything. Conse- 
quently, he wouldn’t be giving away any secrets by an- 
swering questions. 
@® ANOTHER PART OF a POW’s mental make-up which 
can be played upon is his national pride. The Germans 
were well aware of this. Although they credited Ameri- 
cans with a higher security consciousness than the British, 
they reported that an American was more apt to give 
information when taunted regarding the United States’ 
capabilities for fighting or producing. 

There are several points for a man to remember in 
resisting interrogation. 

1. The 1949 Geneva Convention requires a man to 
give his surname, first names and rank, date of birth, 
and army, regimental, personal, or serial number, or fail- 
ing this, equivalent information. Members of the naval 
service are required to give the above information if 
questioned. 

2. It is virtually impossible to completely conceal in- 
formation, so polite evasive answers such as “I don’t 
know, sir” should be given. Never lie. You will be 
found out quickly when the enemy cross-checks the in- 
formation he already has, and rough treatment may 
result. Also, the enemy can obtain information from 
lies by noting the direction the lying takes. 

A British interrogator captured by the Nazis in Italy 
was not broken after a month of daily questioning. All 
he would give was his name, rank, and serial number. 
They finally gave up the questioning and assigned him 
to a POW camp in a rear area. The Nazis never did find 
out that he had access to a vast amount of Allied intelli- 
gence. 

3. Prevent rough treatment by giving the impression 
of co-operating and being a model prisoner. Use military 
courtesy. Use flattery. One Pacific flyer saved his neck 
after being shot down by a Japanese plane by requesting 
immediately after his capture that he be allowed to meet 
the man who had shot him down. The Japanese were so 
impressed they gave a banquet for the flyer where he 
gave proper “congratulations” to his conqueror. 

Every Marine should learn as much as he can about 
the enemy. He should know the enemy’s philosophies 
and racial characteristics. A POW of the Reds anywhere 
in the world could not expect good treatment if he told 
his captors he owned an automobile, a large house, and 
a factory where a hundred people worked for him. An 
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Army officer captured by the Reds in Korea reported that 
these questions were asked him. He told the Reds that 
he owned no private property. The Red interrogator was 
visibly pleased and “sympathetic.” 

The one factor governing the amount of time and ef- 
fort spent by an interrogator on a POW is the amount of 
information he thinks the POW might be able to divulge. 
This leads to the last point. 

4. The best resistance to interrogation as a POW is 
to appear dumb. The POW “doesn’t know from nothing.” 
He doesn’t know enough to confirm what the interrogator 
has to say, since he may be guessing. He doesn’t know 
who his CO is, or what the war is about. He even looks 
stupid. He convinces the interrogator that he is stupid 
and soon the interrogator is finished. 

An example of this was the case of Lt T. J. Shaw, 
USMC, captured by the Chinese Reds in April 1948 when 
his plane crashed in Red territory. His interrogator 
asked him the same questions time and time again: “Who 
is your commanding officer? Who is the commanding 
general of the Western Pacific? What is your organiza- 
tion? When are you leaving China?” 

The answers were all, “I don’t know.” 

Finally the interrogator sat down in a corner of the 
room and wrote a list of questions which he presented to 
Shaw. “These questions must be answered by everyone 
entering China. Please fill out the answers.” 

The Marine wrote down his stock answer. “I don’t 
know.” 

The Red looked at the paper and gave up in exaspera- 
tion. He had one more question, however. “You mean 
your government is so anarchistic you don’t know who 
your commanding officer is?” Shaw grinned and didn’t 
bother to answer that one. US # MC 





























Navy Cross 
Cpl John M. Barrett, Cpl Matthew D. Dukes. 


Silver Star 


Capt Herbert M. Anderson, PFC James R. Anderson, PFC 
Raymond R. Bennett, PFC Michael D. Betthauser, Capt 
Thomas J. Bohannon (3d), 2dLt Douglas Bradlee, PFC Clif- 
ford E. Butterfield, IstLe James Callan, Cpl Franklin M. Can- 
terbury, Sgt Norman L. Carlton, Cpl Dean D. Charles, 2dLt 
John E. Conyngham, III, MSgt Mac R. Corwin, Cpl Anthony 
F. Demeo, 2dLt Edward F. Duncan, Cpl Oscar M. England, 
Capt Donald R. France, Capt Varge G. Frisbie, IstLt John A. 
Glascott, PFC John P. Gogan, Sgt James H. Goldsby, LtCol 
Alfred N. Gordon, LtCol John E. Gorman, 2dLt Wiley J. 
Grigsby, Jr., PFC Kenneth C. Hamilton, Capt Robert W. 
Hamilton, Sgt Richard E. Harris, MSgt Roper Henry, PFC 
John T. Howell, Maj Jay W. Hubbard, Sgt James P. Immel, 
SSgt Willie Ingram, Jr., Maj Samuel Jaskilka (2d), Maj 
Robert P. Keller, Sgt Louis C. Kraus, 2dLt Damon J. Larson, 
Capt Edward N. Le Faivre, 2dLt John M. Lindseth (2d), Capt 
Alvin F. Mackin, SSgt Abraham I. Mandel, Cpl Jacobo L. 
Martinez, LtCol Phillip B. May, Maj Edward J. McGee, LtCol 
Joe H. McGlothlin, Jr., Capt John F. McMahon, Jr., LtCol 
Wilbur F. Meyerhoff (2d), PFC Charles V. Miller, IstLt Ross 
R. Miner (2d), Cpl Ray Montgomery, Maj Warren Morris 
(2d), 2dLt Richard D. Nickleson, IstLt Harvey W. Nolan, 
PFC John Ogren, SSgt Albert O’Steen, LtCol John S. Payne, 
Sgt Anthony Pitts (2d), LtCol James W. Poindexter, Capt 
Stone W. Quillian (2d), PFC Raymond B. Raiser, IstLt Joseph 
A. Reagan, LtCol Harry W. Reed, SSgt Joseph P. Robicheau, 
Sgt Thomas R. Rodell, 1stLt Robert B. Roth, LtCol Russell D. 
Rupp, PFC Laurence J. Ryan, Capt Victor Sawina, Sgt Donald 
R. Schrock, LtCol Donald M. Schmuck (2d), Capt Beryl B. 
Sessions, Sgt Halsey W. Smith, Jr., IstLt William W. Taylor 
(2d), Sgt Jim H. Thompson, PFC John B. Webb, PFC Henry 
J. Wice. 

Legion of Merit 


Maj Frank P. Barker, Jr., LtCol Alfred H. Marks, Capt 
Nicholas G. Thorne. 
Distinguished Flying Cross 

Capt Arthur H. Ackerman, Maj Raphael Ahern (3d), Capt 
George A. Albers, Capt Murl V. Alexander, Maj Paul L. 
Allen, Capt Raymond M. Allensworth, Capt James S. Ashman, 
Capt John P. Baden (2d), IstLt Guy O. Badger, 2dLt Eddy 
P. Balocco, Maj Frank P. Barker, Jr., Maj Harold Barnard, 
Jr., IstLt Raleigh E. Barton, Jr., IstLt Joe R. Bibby, IstLt 
Sherwood A. Brunnenmeyer, IstLt Alvin W. Burri (2d), IstLe 
John D. Cotton, 1stLt Bert “R” Covert (2d), IstLt James C. 
Dunphy (3d), IstLt Robert B. Engesser, 1stLt Joseph F. Gai- 
gal (2d), Capt Don W. Galbreaith, Capt Robert M. Healy 
(2d), Capt John Heywood, Capt Joseph Keller (3d), Capt 
Robert M. Krippner (2d), IstLt Fred D. Kuhlmann, Capt 
Robert J. Lesalz, LtCol Walter E. Lischeid (2d), IstLt James 
P. Mariades (2d), Capt Robert H. McCampbell, Capt Otis E. 
Millenbine, Maj Douglas K. Morton (2d), IstLt Alvin R. Rie- 
der (3d), Capt John D. Ross (4th), Capt Phillip A. Schloss, 
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Jr., Capt Henry N. Schwendimann (4th), Maj Kenneth C. 
Smedley, Capt Jerry B. Smith (4th), Capt Robert C. Smith, 
Capt Walter C. Sprowls, Capt Gordon R. Squires, IstLt Her- 
man F. Stanfill, Maj Murray M. Staples, Capt Roscoe R. St. 
John, IstLt Robert M. Stowers (2d), MSgt Ralph J. Tubbs, 
Capt John W. Tuttle, Capt McDonald D. Tweed, Maj Eu- 
gene A. Vangundy, Capt Wilburn Waller (2d), Capt George 
R. Walsh, IstLt Lewis J. Walton, IstLt Wallace Wessel, Capt 
John Yankus (2d). 


Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


TSgt Donald N. Bush, Sgt Lee A. Lazan, TSgt John M. 
Lee, III, MSgt Roy B. Litton, SSgt Jesse Rodriguez. 
Bronze Star 

Cpl Marvin I. Avery, Sgt Robert L. Batty, Cpl Lewis Becker, 
PFC Sterling E. Bentley, PFC Donald R. Berg, 2dLt Robert L. 
Bjornsen, IstLt Richard P. Blandford, Jr., Sgt Peter Bolak, 
Sgt William E. Book, PFC Harold C. Boone, IstLt Joseph A. 
Booth, SSgt Paul J. Booth, PFC Ralph R. Bosely, Cpl. Jerry 
R. Boudreaux, Cpl Paul L. Boyer, PFC Richard W. Boyer, 
2dLt Derrell C. Briden, Sgt Robert E. Briskie, Sgt Donald 
Burnham, IstLt Eugene A. Bushe, Cpl Milton A. Butler, 2dLt 
Gale C. Buuck, LtCol Edgar F. Carney, Jr., IstLt Ivil L. 
Carver, PFC Paul Castiglione, Maj Zadick Collier, PFC Sal- 
vatore A. Corso, SSgt Rufus H. Cosby, Sgt William C. Crowe, 
Jr., CWO Russell J.. Cummings, Col William K. Davenport, 
Jr., LeCol Robert R. Davis, SSgt James A. Dettman, IstLt 
Robert H. Dixon, 2dLt Paul S. Dopp, Cpl Albert C. Douglas, 
SSgt Jack W. Draughon, PFC John E. Dukes, Cpl Harold L. 
Duncan, Capt Paul J. Dupre, PFC Billy J. Fansler, SSgte Car- 
lyle W. Fauley, Sgt Robert H. Gable, PFC Charles S. Gon- 
zales, LtCol Joseph A. Gray, PFC Norris Gray, 2dLt Fredric 
A. Green, PFC Duane M. Greene, IstLt Richard P. Grey, 
Col Gould P. Groves, Cpl Donald E. Guard, IstLt Lawrence 
E. Haines, SSgt Rudolph S. Hand, IstLt Edward Hanson, 
PFC Edward C. Hardcastle, Sgt Don E. Hardie, Sgt William 
E. Harrison, Maj George K. Harshbarger, IstLt Robert J. 
Hickson, Cpl William R. Jones, Col Russell N. Jordahl, PFC 
Benjamin Krothe, SSgt Charles F. Kurtz, PFC Willie Littles, 
Capt John Lomac, CWO William F. MacMillian, PFC Ber- 
nard R. Mahoney, PFC George A. Malm, Cpl Harold E. 
Mangrum, PFC Solon Manuel, Cpl Bernard J. Marjenhoff, 
SSgt Henry R. Mayer, SSgt Robert A. McCormick, MSgt 
Charles M. McCurdy, Sgt John A. McDonnell, Cpl Rupert E. 
McElveen, PFC Collin L. McKinney, SSgt Basil W. McKin- 
non, Capt John H. McLaurin, Jr., PFC Hansel G. McLemore, 
IstLt “R” “J” McNerney, Jr., Cpl Bernard J. McNulty, Cpl 
Paul D. McPartland, IstLt Frank J. Meers, IstLt Alexander 
L. Michaux, Jr., 2dLt John H. Miller, 1stLe Arthur B. Mon- 
tagne, Sgt James R. Morris, 2dLt John E. Nolan, PFC Paul 
J. Nolan, Cpl David S. Ramage, Sgt Robert L. Ramsdell, LeCol 
Herbert D. Raymond, Jr., SSgt Theodore L. Salisbury, Sgt 
Samuel Sanders, PFC Max P. Schnieder, Cpl Victor J. 
Schwartz (2d), Sgt Robert C. Sears, PFC Robert H. Shepard, 
Maj Perry L. Shuman, Cpl Roy Simpson, PFC Thomas C. 
Smith, WO Samuel C. Tease, Maj Frank C. Thomas, Capt 
Nicholas G. Thorne, CWO Laurence Wilkins. 
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@ THE ARMIES OF FOURTEEN COUNTRIES ARE BANDED 
together under NATO to defend Western Europe. Nine- 
teen nations have sent their fighting men to contain the 
Communists in Korea. The development of a jet engine, 
and the speed of modern ships have almost canceled the 
insulation effect of the world’s oceans, and everybody is 
everybody else’s neighbor. No longer can free nations 
hope to live within their own fenced-in acres. They must 
learn apartment living and the cooperation it demands. 
The Marine Corps is feeling these changes. The fight- 
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You report in with a French- 
English dictionary. Le Capitaine 
turns over his company to you and 
heads for Lejeune. It will be 
potpourri all right, but is there 
a better way to know our allies? 


ing it is doing in Korea under the UN flag, the battalion 
in the Mediterranean, and the recent assignment of a 
Marine general to NATO have brought the Marine Corps 
closer to the armies of our allies, 

’ Unquestionably, on the highest Marine Corps levels 
these assignments have resulted in mutual co-operation 
and understanding. But what of the lower levels — the 
company and battalion officers and staff NCOs who must 
be ready to fight, live, and work with their opposite 
numbers in foreign armies? What do they know of the 
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language and customs, tactics and techniques, and 
thoughts and ideas of our fighting allies? 

Actually, Marines have had little opportunity to study 
at first hand the military of a foreign country. The 
number that has attended such schools as the Ecole de 
Guerre and the Joint Services Staff College in England, 
or that has been on the staff of a foreign army, doesn’t 
make much of a dent in our total officer-staff noncommis- 
sioned officer strength. But there is a way to increase 
this percentage. 

The Marine Corps has for years sent its officers and 
enlisted men to schools of the Army, Navy, and to a 
lesser degree, Air Force on the sound theory that Ma- 
rines are sent to other service schools in order to obtain 
the benefits of other service thinking. Why not expand 
this practice to fit our international obligations by ex- 
changing selected officers and career noncommissioned 
officers with our allies? 

Our Marine officers and noncoms would be assigned 
to troop and staff jobs in their armed forces — at the 
same time their opposite numbers would be assigned to 
similar billets in our Fleet Marine Force. This should 
be done at the “grass roots” or working level. Company 
and battalion-level officers would be best, as the more 
senior grades are represented in the various staff and 
school billets now in being. 

Before we discuss how such an exchange system would 
operate, let’s weigh the pros and cons of the idea. First, 
we would gain experienced men who know one of our 
allies from close personal association and daily perform- 
ance of duty. Not only would they know how the allied 
force trains, operates, writes orders, speaks, and thinks 
at all levels of its fighting units, but they would also have 
detailed knowledge of language, customs, country, and 
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national characteristics. There is no better way to learn 
these important items than to actually live and work 
with allied combat units. Further, men receiving such 
assignments would have a basis for comparison of our 
own doctrines, techniques, equipment, and procedures. 
The comparison should be applied to determine where 
our systems and methods can be improved. And while 
our exchange officers and noncommissioned officers are 
learning about our allies, we will have a like number of 
allied officers and noncoms assigned to our FMF units. 
They, in turn, will be learning how we do things, how 
to read our directives and “officialese,” how we think and 
operate; in short what goes into the making and thinking 
of the Corps. Like all Marines, I believe the best way to 
get our allies to believe in us is to have them see for 
themselves what we can do. The United Nations’ commit- 
ments in Korea have certainly been the proof of that. 
Finally, the appeal to civilians in officer procurement and 
recruiting programs must be considered. The old Navy 
slogan about “seeing the world” has been proven by time 
to be a good one; certainly duty in foreign countries is 
one of the compelling reasons for joining the Marine 
Corps. In resumé then, this exchange will expose us to 
the people, countries, and armed forces of our allies, and 
they to ours. 

Now let us consider the disadvantages of the proposal. 
Certainly there will be some loss in efficiency due to en- 
tirely different languages, systems, and ideas. An Ameri- 
can Marine assigned to a Royal Marine Commando unit 
would soon find that he spoke “American” not English; 
while a French, Belgian, or Dutch officer would have a 
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hard time getting his platoon of Leathernecks all moving 
forward when he orders Allons! or the equivalent. At 
the noncom level, the melding would be more rapid and, 
I suspect, a little more abrupt. However, these situations 
are the justification for the exchange and it is considered 
that while the American Marine might not dash about 
exclaiming “old boy,” he will soon have his unit obeying 
his orders; as would the French, Belgian, or Dutch officer. 

The exchange program would involve some expense. 
The tour of duty would be on the normal two-year basis, 
and movement could be carried out through vessels of 
the Military Sea Transport Service. The cost of transpor- 
tation could be kept to a minimum. Pay and allowances 
would be normal for the officers and men involved. No 
expense for establishment and maintenance of a school 
system would be necessary. For these reasons it is con- 
sidered that the cost per individual, as weighed against 
the education gained, would be much lower than if the 
same individual attended one of the conventional service 
schools. 

There is the chance that misunderstandings would 
arise and ill will would be created. By carefully selecting 
personnel to participate in the program, making it en- 
tirely voluntary, and monitoring it carefully, such unfor- 
tunate incidents could be kept to a minimum, if not 
entirely avoided. 

Now for the problem of classified material. At the 
troop-leading level ,the need for knowing highly classified 
information is minor; for staff jobs it is more important. 
By mutual agreement the countries participating in the 
exchange could pre-select the personnel for the specific 
billets to which they would be assigned, and provide 
adequate clearance. 

Finally, there are the numerous problems which I shall 
consider together under the heading “red tape’”—items 
such as assignment to duty, weapons qualification, au- 
thority to issue orders, and granting leave. By mutual 
agreement these would have to be settled for exchange 
officers and noncoms in exactly the same manner as for 
the regular personnel serving with the forces to which 
they are presently attached. The legal problem of disci- 





NOVEMBER 4, 1930—Major General Commandant Ben H. 
Fuller announced that the All-Marine Corps Football Team 
would be disbanded after the 1930 season. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1!800—The Commandant, Colonel William 
Ward Burrows, and his Marines met President John Adams 
when he arrived in the city of Washington to take up his 
permanent residence at the White House. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1931—Two Marine squadrons went aboard 
the USS SARATOGA and LEXINGTON, marking the first 
time in history that Marine Corps pilots served on carriers 









pline under the various military codes is a more dillicult 
one. I believe the legal experts could work out a feasible 
solution to this problem. A possible answer might be 
found in the assignment of exchange personnel to levels 
at which military justice is not dispensed. For example, 
the 41st Royal Marine Commando unit while in action jn 
Korea had a U. S. Marine lieutenant as a platoon leader, 


In short, there are concrete problems to be solved, 
However, careful study before establishment of such a 
program should lead to their satisfactory solution. 

Let us now examine a specific example of how such 
an exchange would work. Of course, we must assume 
that the program has been approved by the proper 
authorities and that the necessary steps have been taken 
in regard to the legal and administrative aspects. 

Capt W. T. Dorr (a regular Marine with ten years of 
service including combat experience in both World War 
II and Korea) after due deliberation and consultation 
with his wife, decides that he would like a tour of duty of 
the type offered and submits his request. Headquarters 
selects him for the assignment on the basis of his excel- 
lent record, personality, and ability to properly represent 
our Marine Corps and country. After instructions as to 
his professional conduct, and preliminary briefings re- 
garding the program, he is ordered to The Netherlands 
for duty with The Netherlands Marines. Upon arrival he 
is assigned to duty as a company executive officer. At 
first the differences in language and procedures make life 
difficult, but daily contact with the Dutch soon has him 
feeling at home. At the end of the first year he is made 
a company commander and functions as such for the 
remainder of his tour. During this entire assignment 
Capt Dorr lived in a Dutch community, and learned to 
know and understand the Dutch people. He used his 
leave to get to know the nearby European countries. His 
opposite number, exchanged under the quid pro quo 
system, served in a tank company of the 2d Tank Battal- 
ion and shared similar experiences. 

The U. S. Marine Corps has the mission of being ready 
to serve anywhere in the world. This mission has recent: 
ly been re-emphasized by Congress in the new Marine 
Corps bill. We must expect that a good part of our fight- 
ing will be in the excellent company of our fighting allies. 
Future commanders of major units will certainly appre- 
ciate having within their commands officers and non- 
commissioned officers who know intimately the charac- 
teristics and fighting procedures of our allies. This 
knowledge can only be learned in the detail necessary to 
make it effective by sharing blisters on the feet, sweat, 
hard work, and hard training. Through an exchange 
program the confidence necessary for successful co-opera- 
tion between allies can be achieved. Therefore I say— 
let’s get Operation Potpourri underway. US # MC 
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LTCOL HEINL 


Notes on Our Authors 


# Because November 10 is the 177th anniversary 
of the Marine Corps, the GazETTE this month en- 
deavors to commemorate the occasion with articles of 
traditional as well as timely in- 
terest. Certainly timely is LtCol 
Brooke Nihart’s article, Mao’s 
Strategic Defensive, page 50. 
Col Nihart faced Mao’s Chinese 
forces as a battalion command- 
er in Korea with the lst Mar 
Div. He won the Navy Cross 
there. Currently he is running 
a battalion with the newly- 
formed 3d Mar Div at Camp Pendleton, California. 

The subject of re-enlistments is both timely and 
timeless in the Marine Corps. And for a new angle on 
the idea we nominate IstLt Jay Bullen’s article, Ship 
Over—And Win, page 46. Recalled to active duty in 
1950, Lt Bullen found his California experience in 
public relations fitted him nicely 
for his present assignment in re- 
cruiting promotion work at Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps. 

It would be difficult to go to 
press this anniversary month with- 
out a yarn by an “Old Salt.” MSgt 
Charles V. Crumb ably qualifies, 
particularly since he also possesses 
the knack of writing pieces that 
draw comment. His Aye-Aye, Sir! page 34, is his 
fourth article in fourteen months. Crumb is with the 
NROTC unit staff at Iowa State College. 





LTCOL NIHART 


ISTLT BULLEN 


# Another prolific contributor is LtCol Robert D. 
Heinl, Jr., former director of the Naval Gunfire School, 
Quantico. The colonel’s writing specialty seems to be 
in the field of Marine traditions and esprit and, as such, 
he has been a popular GAZETTE author. For this issue, 
he compiled the Marine Corps Glossary, page 68. 
Capt James R. Johnson is the 
author of the provocative ar- 
ticle, Jf You Are Captured, on 
page 60. He wrote it while serving 
as intelligence officer for Marine 
Air Group—11 at Cherry Point, 
N. C., no doubt inspired by won- 
dering what some of his pilots 
would do if shot down over enemy 
territory. Capt Johnson, 30, won 
a Letter of Commendation as an 
air liaison officer with the 5th Mar Div at Iwo Jima, 











and has been with aviation ever since. He recently re- 
turned from Korea, and is attending the Junior Course. 

Time changes all things and military titles are no 
exception. For proof, read What’s Your Rank? page 
24, by TSgt Edward J. Evans. The sergeant started his 
career with the Army in 1937, switched to the Marine 


Corps in 1941, and has been with 
us ever since. Now with the radio- 
television section at Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, San Diego, Evans 
is a former staff member of The 
Parris Island Boot and the Camp 
Lejeune Globe. During WW II he 
saw service on Midway and in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Speaking of changing times 
and changing ways, it might be profitable to speculate 
what would happen if the Marine Corps adopted the 
proposal of LtCol Louis Metzger in the article on page 
64, Operation Potpourri. It could usher in an era of 
foreign duty that would make the men of the “old 
Corps” green with envy. Col Metzger was featured in 
these columns last August as co-author of Trial By Ice. 





~ TSGT EVANS 


® As you may have noticed, the presence of Army 
or Navy authors in the GAZETTE is not unusual. But the 
presence of Col George C. Reinhardt, USA, is a bit un- 
usual because of his frequency. The Reinhardt byline 
appears this month under 
Ground Zero, page 38. In Jan- 
uary he wrote another atomic 
piece, Don’t Wait for the H- 
Bomb. Col Reinhardt, a com- 
bat engineer in the push from 
Normandy to the Elbe river, 
just recently left the faculty of 
the Command and General Staff 
College, Fort Leavenworth, to 
become Director, Dept. of Military 
Art, Fort Belvoir. 

If atomic weapons are an inno- 
vation of modern warfare, so is 
the development of the Marine 
Corps’ now-famous fire team sys- 
tem. 2dLt Lee M. Holmes docu- 
ments this story on page 16, with 
a thoughtful article, Birth of the 
Fire Team. Originally written as 
a research paper for the Naval Academy, Lt Holmes 
submitted it to us when he came to Quantico this sum- 
mer to attend Basic School. US # MC 
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“In the more than a month that the Marine Brigade 
fought in and around the Bois de Belleau, I had good 
opportunity to get the Marine psychology . . . The habit- 
ual Marine address was ‘Lad’ or ‘My lad.’ No Marine 
was ever too old to be a ‘Lad.’ The Marines never start 
anywhere; they always ‘shove off.’ There were no kitch- 
ens; the cooking was done in ‘galleys.’ No one ever un- 
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furled a flag—he ‘broke it out.’” 
LtGen James G. Harbord, USA 


In THE MARINE Corps, A CORPS OF ENGRAINED TRA- 
tion, few traditions stand stronger or have lasted longer 

n the Marine way of talking. For 177 years, Marines 

vehad a way of their own with the American language. 

Strangely enough, this Marine talk, immediately no- 
ed by outsiders and almost unchanging from genera- 
jon to generation, has never been set down in writing. 

his despite the fact that countless glossaries of nautical 
sms, sailors’ phrases, and soldiers’ words have been 
ompiled. 

The compiler of a dictionary who tries to capture 
‘wure” Marine Corps vocabulary has a job on his hands. 
Marine argot, understandably, draws on seagoing sources 
id on general military terms. Where do you draw the 
line? When is a Navy word (like “brig” or “galley”’) 
iso a Marine one? Can the Marine claim joint title to 
am Army phrase (such as “runner” or “NCO”) which is 
current in its own right among Marines? 

The glossary* which follows is a starter. The rule 
which I use is simple: if the word or phrase is currently 
employed uniformly among Marines as their own, or just 
ws if it were their own (regardless of origin) I include it. 
In general, I avoid high-sounding words, including ad- 
ninistrative (for example, “UCMJ”) or military (such 
as“MSR”) abbreviations, unless these have come to pos- 
sss generic usage in their own right (like “782 equip- 
ment” or “QM”). 


? Ir witt BE Easy for anyone to differ with individual 
definitions, or to challenge my basis for selection. Also 


to add more terms. I hope and expect that all these 


things will happen, because that will make for a better 
ultimate glossary and for a clearer understanding among 
Marines as to how and why Marines talk the way they do. 


eee 





AGI n The Adjutant and Inspector, U. S. Marine Corps, 
originally one of the three staff officers authorized by law 
at Headquarters Marine Corps; today, slang term for the 
Inspector General. 

AGI inspection An inspection of a command (usually 
annual) by the Inspector General or his representatives. 
Asiatic adj Mildly deranged or eccentric as a result of 
too much foreign shore duty; n one who has “missed too 
many boats.” 





j < 7 in 
Aye-aye, sir Required official acknowledgment meaning. 
“I have received, understand, and will comply with the 
instructions.” 

Barracks cap Frame-type, visored cap, so called because 
this type of headgear was traditionally prescribed for 
non-FMF organizations. 

B&W n Solitary confinement on bread and water; some- 
times spoken of as “cake and wine” or “biscuits and 
wine.” 

BCD Bad-conduct discharge. 

Black Tie n Slang for Navy officer. 


(Continued on page 73) 











“The glossary published here has been prepared for ultimate 
inclusion in The Marine Officers’ Guide, for newly commissioned 
dficers and officer candidates, being written by LtGen G. C. 


Thomas, LtCol R. D. Heinl, Jr, and RAdm A.A. Ageton, 
USN (ret). The book is to be published by the U. S. Naval Insti- 
tute, and will probably appear in mid-1953. 
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Passing in Review 


INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 








Private Yamamoto... . 


LONG THE IMPERIAL WAY—Hanama Tasaki. 372 
pages. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50 


Private Takeo Yamamoto of the Japanese Army was a 
tough, well-disciplined soldier. He had a deep sense of 
reverence for the Emperor, was awed by his battalion 
commander, and feared his squad leader. He was a 
young Japanese fighting in China during the years imme- 
diately preceding the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941. 
He was, readers of Long the Imperial Way might suspect, 
Hanama Tasaki, author of this novel about the life of a 
Japanese soldier. 

Mr. Tasaki, educated at Oberlin College in Ohio, served 
from 1936 to 1939 with the Japanese Imperial Army in 
China. He was conscripted again in 1942 and served 
until the Japanese surrender in 1945. He has drawn on 
his experiences as a private in the Japanese Army to 
write this novel which reflects the long and cruel train- 
ing based on an ancient tradition of submission that made 
for the suicidal “Banzai” charges and Kamikaze attacks 
which were a part of the war in the Pacific. 

This book is neither a defense nor an apology for 
Japan’s actions from the invasion of Manchuria in 1931 
until the signing of the surrender in 1945. The book was 
written, Mr. Tasaki says, “to straighten out the jumbled 
emotions—predominantly guilt—under which I had la- 
bored since the surrender.” 

Mr. Tasaki has described the emotions, thoughts, and 
actions of Private Yamamoto during a three-year cam- 
paign in China. The book opens with the Japanese Army 
in the sprawling plains of North China and ends with 


Yamamoto’s release to civilian life three years later, a 
release which contained the warning for him to be pre. 
pared for possible remobilization. The reader lives with 
the Japanese soldier through the boredom of garrison 
duty, the confusion of battle, and the short hours of 
liberty. 

In pacing his novel to a quick tempo and molding his 
characters realistically, Mr. Tasaki, a former newspaper. 
man with the Domei News Agency, has employed a style 
of writing that is easy to follow. The book is not a trans- 
lation from the Japanese; it is published just as the au- 
thor wrote it and has lost nothing in the transition from 
idea to page. 

Long the Imperial Way, however, leaves the reader 
wishing the author had expanded it to include the Japa- 
nese soldier of the years following 1941, years of island 
warfare which are closer to the American people than 
the 1936-1939 period of Sino-Japanese fighting. 

Reviewed by IstLt George L. Brand 


Skyway Pioneers .. . 


ARCHITECTS OF AVIATION—Maurice Holland. 214 
pages, illustrated with photographs. New York: Duell, 
Sloan, & Pearce. $4.00 


Architects of Aviation is a collection of twelve bio- 
graphical sketches of men who were pioneers in the avia- 
tion field in the United States. In general, each sketch 
covers only that portion of each life during which the 
pioneering took place. 

Each of the men whose activities in aviation have been 
selected by the author for discussion achieved one or 
more “firsts” in his chosen field. Although most of them 
were active pilots, in no case does claim-to-fame stem 
from flying exploits. Some of these men, such as Glenn 
L. Martin and Juan Terry Trippe, are well known, while 
others, such as Erik Nelson and Donald L. Bruner, prob- 
ably never have been heard of by the average American. 
Each man, however, has made a distinct and significant 
contribution to aviation advancement. 

The book is essentially the story of these contributions 
—how Jerome C. Hunsaker designed and built the first 
wind tunnel in America, developed the flying boat that 
was the first plane to cross an ocean, and designed the 
first American airships. How Col Thurman H. Bane con- 

















ceived and effected a research and development program 
in the Army Air Service. How Donald L. Bruner revolu- 
tionized night flying with his landing lights, beacons, and 
field-lighting systems. 

Each of the stories of these “men behind the headlines” 
is written in a style that should appeal to the casual 
reader. The touch is light and the vocabulary non-tech- 
nical. The subject matter itself should be extremely in- 
teresting to aviation enthusiasts but rather less so to 
others. 

In summary: The book is worth reading but few will 
consider it worth buying at the price of four dollars per 


copy. 
Reviewed by Col Marion L. Dawson 


Filling the Gaps .. . 


COMPANY DUTIES—Editors of Combat Forces Journal. 
129 pages. Washington: Combat Forces Press. $1.00 


Boot Camp and Basic School are fine things, but they 
understandably leave a lot of gaps in a man’s education. 
Company Duties isn’t designed to be a substitute for the 
Marine Corps Manual, or various regulations, but it sure 
can help to fill in those gaps. Although written for Army 
consumption, it will serve admirably for Marines as 
well. It tells what everyone in the company is supposed 
to do, in many cases how to do it—or what’s better yet 
—how to get someone else to do it. 

Written with humor and understanding by persons 
obviously in the know, this book is an economical and 


valuable addition to any professional library. 
Reviewed by Capt J. M. Jefferson, Jr. 





ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


Save money by buying your books from the 
GAZETTE Bookshop at a ten per cent dis- 
count from prices listed at right. We can 
supply you with all current books, and all 
older titles that are still in print. For your 
convenience, use the order blank on page 80. 
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A Cluck Lost 


For Marines 


Boot Cpl Gilbert Bailey $2.50 
Cold Steel John J. Stylers 3.00 
Coral and Brass Gen H. M. Smith 3.00 
Do or Die Col A. J. Biddle ‘1.50 
Follow Me 2d Marine Division Unit History 6.00 
Guidebook For Marines 1.50 


**History of Marine Corps Aviation in World War II 
Robert Sherrod 6.50 


History of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 5.50 


History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War Il, 


Vols I-VII, each Samuel E. Morison 6.00 
Landing Operations Dr. Alfred Vagts 7.50 
Leatherhead in Boot Camp Sgt N. E. Packwood, Jr. 1.00 
Leatherhead in Korea SSgt N. E. Packwood, Jr. 1.50 
Legend into History Charles Kuhlman 5.00 
*Manual for Courts-Martial United States 195! 2.50 
Modern Judo, Vol | and II, each Charles Yerkow 3.50 
New Drill Regulations 1.50 
Non-Com's Guide 2.50 
Principles of War Clausewitz 2.00 
Rag, Tag and Bobtail Lynn Montross 5.00 
Red China's Fighting Hordes LtCol R. B. Rigg 3.75 


Saipan: The Beginning of the End 
Monograph Hq USMC _ 3.25 


Sixth Marine Division Unit History 5.00 
The Art of War Jomini 1.50 
The Red Army Today Col Louis B. Ely 3.50 
The Seizure of Tinian Maj Carl W. Hoffman 2.50 


The Spearhead: 5th Marine Division 
Howard M. Conner 6.50 


The Assault on Peleliu Monograph Hq USMC 2.50 
The Fourth Marine Division Unit History 5.00 
The Landing Party Manual 3.50 


The Old Breed: Ist Marine Division 
George McMillan 6.50 
The Third Marine Division Unit History 5.00 
The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
Col F. B. Wener 3.50 
tThe U. S. Marines and Amphibious War 
Isely and Crowl 7.50 


*This Is War David Douglas Duncan 3.80 
Uncommon Valor Six Combat Correspondents 3.00 
War in Korea Marguerite Higgins 2.75 


*No Discount. 
**Special price to Marine Corps Assn. members—$4.50 
Special price to Marine Corps Assn. members—$6.00 


Current Best Sellers 


Fiction 
The Caine Mutiny Herman Wouk $3.95 
Matador Barnaby Conrad 2.75 
The Cruel Sea Nicholas Monsarrat 4.00 
Hold Back the Night Pat Frank 3.00 
General 
Witness Whittaker Chambers 5.00 
The Sea Around Us Rachel L. Carson 3.50 
Submarine Edward L. Beach 3.50 
Dance of Death Erich Kern 3.00 
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NATION-WIDE 
REDUCED 
FURLOUGH FARES 


No weather worries... 
no highway hazards 


Travel by Train... 


No tax on reduced furlough fares! 

No wonder smart servicemen travel by train! 
The Railroads get you home... back to duty... 
with complete dependability. 


Save precious furlough time and money 
. why worry ... be sure... travel by train. 





THE 


Railroads 


of the United States 








Bluecoat n Slang for Navy officer. 

Blues n Dress or undress blue uniform. 

Boondockers Field shoes. 

Boondocks n Woods, jungles, far-away spaces; semi- 
facetiously defined as “that portion of the country which 
is fit only for the training of Marines.” 

Boot A recruit. 

Boot camp Recruit depot. 

Break out v 1. unfurl; 2. remove from stowage. 

Brig Place of confinement aboard ship or ashore at a 
Marine Corps or Naval station; the post prison. 
Bulkhead 1. n wall; 2. v to complain against or asperse 
a superior while superficially pretending not to. 

C&S adj Clean and Sober, notation formerly entered on 
the liberty list beside the names of men returning from 
liberty in that condition. 

Charge-of-Quarters Duty noncommissioned officer re- 
sponsible for safety and good order in a barrack or 
billet. 

Charlie Generic term for naval gunfire spotter. 

Chaser Contraction of “prison-chaser,” an escort for a 
prisoner or detail of prisoners. 

Chief messman Permanently detailed assistant to the 
mess sergeant, in charge of all messmen and responsible 
for the police and good order of the messhall. 

Chit Acknowledgment of indebtedness to a mess; a re- 
ceipt or authorization in general, a small piece of paper. 
Chow-bumps Two short blasts sounded by the field music 
five minutes prior to Mess Call. 

Chow-Hound One who appreciates his food; a gourmand. 





































CMC Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

CO n The commanding officer. 

Color Sergeant A distinguished noncommissioned officer 
given the privilege of carrying the National Color. 
Communicator Officer or enlisted man assigned to or spe- 


cializing in communication duties. 

Corpsman An enlisted man of the Navy Medical Corps. 
Cruise n An enlistment, sometimes erroneously spoken 
of as a “hitch” (Army or Air Force term). 

Crumb Untidy or uncleanly in person or uniform. 

Crum up v To neaten one’s person and uniform. 








Crying towel A towel said to be employed by those with 
many troubles or complaints, to wipe away their tears; a 
crying towel is said to hang in every chaplain’s office. 
D&D adj Drunk and disorderly; entry formerly made 
on the liberty list beside name of any man returning from 
liberty in that condition. 

DD Dishonorable discharge. 

Deck 1. n floor, surface of the earth; 2. v to knock down 
D.I. n Recruit-depot drill instructor, ordinarily an ex- 
perienced drillmaster. 

Doc Slang for hospital corpsman. 

Doggie n Diminutive for “dogface,” an Army enlisted 





Dungarees 1. Navy denim working uniform; 2. in Marine 
Corps parlance, green utility clothing. 

Eight ball n Worthless, troublesome individual; one who 
deservedly remains “behind the eight ball.” 

Emblem United States Marine Corps emblem, or Corps 
device, adopted 1868, frequently referred to as the Globe- 
and-Anchor. 

Extend To lengthen a current enlistment by contracting 
to remain in the service for one or more years after the 
enlistment was originally scheduled to expire. 

Fall out To assemble outside barrack, immediately prior 
to a formation. 

Field day Day or portion of a day set aside for general 
clean-up or police of an organization or area. 

Field hat Broad-brimmed felt hat with fout-dent crown, 
formerly worn on expeditionary service by the Marine 
Corps, but now only permitted at rifle ranges; often er- 
roneously called “campaign hat” (Army title for the same 
headgear). 

Field music 1. Drummer or trumpeter; 2. a small drum 
and bugle corps organized from the field musics within a 
command, 

Field scarf Regulation Marine Corps necktie. 

Field shoes Heavy shoes specifically issued and designed 
for field service; boondockers. 
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First sergeant Senior noncommissioned officer in a com. 
pany, battery, or detachment, ordinarily the administra. 
tive NCO of the unit. 

Flatfoot n Bluejacket, sailor. 

FMF n Fleet Marine Force. 

FO Artillery forward observer. 

Galley 1. kitchen of a messhall; 2. mobile field kitchen, 
Gizmo See “giz” above. 

Globe-and-Anchor Marine Corps emblem. 

Greens Marine Corps green winter service uniform; 
sometimes misapplied to utility clothing. 

Gung-Ho 1. aggressive esprit de corps; 2. sometimes sar. 
donically employed to characterize cocky indiscipline or 
contempt toward orthodox procedures and regulations, 








Gunner Diminutive for “Marine Gunner,” for many 
years the lowest warrant officer rank in the Marine Corps; 
now a generic term for line warrant officer not employed 
in administrative or supply duties. 

Gunnery sergeant Until recently, a second pay-grade, line 
noncommissioned officer; now the customary title applied 
to the senior, non-administrative, noncommissioned off- 
cer serving in a company, battery, or detachment. 
Gunny Contraction for gunnery sergeant. 

Hack n Arrest, officer’s; to be in, or to be under; to be 
under arrest. 

Hashmark n Service stripe worn on the uniform sleeve 
for completion of an honorable four-year enlistment in 
any of the U. S. Armed Forces. 

I&I n Inspector-instructor, a regular officer assigned to 
supervise the training of a reserve unit. 

ID Card Armed Forces identification card, issued to 
every member of the U. S. Armed Forces. 

IG n Abbreviation for Inspector General; the A&l. 
Joe n Coffee. 

Joe-pot Coffee pot, percolator. 

Khakis Summer service uniform. 

Lad Generic term of address for any enlisted Marine, 
regardless of rank. 

Ladder 1. n stairs or stairway; 2. v to adjust gunfire by 
a graduated series of spots in range. 

Liberty Authorized free time ashore or off station, not 
counted as leave. 

Liberty list Periodic, usually daily list prepared by the 
first sergeant, containing the names of enlisted men en- 
titled to liberty; employed by the guard in checking en- 
listed personnel on and off the ship or station. 
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... from the merchants of Quantico 





A-1 HOTEL AND CAFE LIMING’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
Quantico Clothing e Shoes e Hardware 
: A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS GEO. E. MciINTEER 
y Tailor and Haberdasher General Hardware, Sporting Goods 
.t EDWARDS INSURANCE & REALTY CO. NATION WIDE GROCERIES 
Leon |. Edwards W. S. Bourne 
: FIRESTONE HOME & AUTO SUPPLIES PARIS AUTO SERVICE 
. W. Caton Merchant, Prop. Pontiac e Studebaker 
LAMBERT PHOTO SERVICE QUANTICO PHARMACY 
Established 1929 Rexall Drugs 
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More MARINE OFFICERS wear insignia bear- 
ing the H-H trademark than of all other makes 
combined—there must be a good reason for this 
overwhelming preference——plus the fact that 
H-H insignia is regulation approved. 









At Post Exchanges and 
Ships Service Stores Everywhere 








Hilborn-Hamburger 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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All leading brands of furniture. Discounts to Marines 





























Locked up adj Confined or under arrest. 
Lock up v To confine to a brig (enlisted), or place up. 
der arrest in quarters (officers). 
MarCorps Abbreviated title for U. S. Marine Corps Head. 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 
MarPac Abbreviated title for Headquarters, Department 
of the Pacific, San Francisco, California. 
Mast Navy equivalent of office hours. 
MCM 1. Marine Corps Manual¥ 2, Manual for Courts 
Martial. ca, 
Messman Enlisted man (ordinarily non-rated) assigned 
to duty in the messhall for a period of one month, aboard 
ship, called “mess-cook.” 
Mess sergeant Noncommissioned officer in charge of an 
enlisted mess. 
MGC n Abbreviation for Major General Commandant, 
official title of the Commandant of the Marine Corps from 
1902 through 1942. 
Music Contraction of “field music;” specifically, the 
field music assigned to the Guard of the Day. 
NCO Noncommissioned officer. 
Oboe n Naval gunfire liaison officer. 
O.D. 1. Officer of the Day; 2. in the Army, olive-drab. 
Office hours Periodic, usually daily, occasion when the 
commanding officer receives requests from members of 
the command, investigates offenses, re-enlists and dis- 
charges enlisted personnel, and awards commendations. 
Old Man Slang for the commanding officer. 
Onebrew An individual with low capacity for liquor; 
originally the name of a comic-strip character in the 
Leatherneck. 
Overhead n Ceiling of a room ashore or compartment 
aboard ship. 
Paid off adj Discharged at the conclusion of an enlist- 
ment. 
PAL Prisoner-at-large, formerly the legal term to define 
an enlisted man in disciplinary status confined to the lim- 
its of the ship or station; slang term for an individual 
undergoing punishment by restriction to limits. 
Passed-over adj An officer in the status of having failed 
of selection for next higher rank. 
Pass over v To omit an officer from a promotion list by 
promoting an officer junior to him in rank. 
Paymaster Disbursing officer. 
Picked-up adj In the status of having been selected for 
next higher rank after having been passed over one or 
more times. 
Pick up v To promote an officer or noncommissioned 
officer who has previously been passed over for promo- 
tion to next higher rank. 
Platoon sergeant The senior noncommissioned officer in 
a platoon. 
PM Abbreviation for paymaster when spoken of as “the 
PM;;” usually, the paymaster’s office. 
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Pogey-bait Candy, snacks. 
ome Police v To straighten or tidy up an individual, an area, 
or a structure. 
Head. Police sergeant Noncommissioned officer responsible for r 
maintenance, cleanliness, and neatness of structures and 
‘ment areas within a command. : 2 Our Central Station 
Police up v intrans See “crum up. 5 
Prison-Chaser See “chaser.” automatic fire alarm 
oun PX n A Marine Corps Exchange, a store maintained systems and services 
within the organization for the sale of articles necessary protect all of the 
ened for the health, comfort, and morale of the command. Philadelphia installa- 
call QMG The quartermaster General of the Marine Corps; shace: oh th. Uaiead 
sometimes shortened to “QM. " 
Qualify To attain the minimum satisfactory or qualifying States Marine Corps. 
t score in weapons proficiency, which entitles the individ- 
ual to the rating of marksman. WE ARE PROUD OF 
lant, Quartermaster Former term for officer designated to THEIR PERFECT FIRE 
= supply duty only; still loosely used for unit supply officer. PROTECTION SCORe 
Quarters 1. Government housing at a post or shore 
= station for officers and noncommissioned officers with 
authorized dependents; 2. periodic, usually daily, semi- ela 
military muster of a ship’s company. Automatic Fire Alarm Company 
‘ Rack Bed, bunk; sometimes referred to as “sack.” 384 Bourse Building 
id Raider Former member of one of the World War II Philadelphia, Pa. 
raider battalions. 
of Raider cap Cloth utility cap. 
lis Rated man Noncommissioned or petty officer. 
> Rating Noncommissioned rank, sometimes shertened to 
“rate.” 
es Record day The day on which a Marine fires an indi- 
the vidual weapon for record or qualification purposes. 
Recruiter Any Marine assigned to recruiting duty. AGAIN... 
ont Rock-happy adj Eccentric or mildly deranged as the re- 
sult of long overseas duty at a remote station, usually an 
st- island; in to “Asiatic” but without cosmopolitan ci WE S ALUTE 
notations. 
ne Runner Messenger, usually the field music. , 
n- Sack See “rack.” The Marines 
al Scarf Marine Corps term for necktie, diminutive of field ° 
neal in Korea 
d Scuttlebutt 1. Drinking fountain; 2. unconfirmed rumor. 
SDO Officer temporarily or permanently detailed to sup- AND 
y ply duties only, formerly described as “QM.” 
Seabag Canvas duffle-bag issued to each enlisted Marine All Over The World 
for storage and transportation of uniforms and effects. 
r Secure v 1. To anchor firmly in place; 2. to cease or ter- 
r minate an activity or exercise; 3. an outdated movement 
in manual of arms, . 
Sergeant Major The senior administrative noncommis- 
sioned officer in a battalion, post, or higher organization; 
the senior noncommissioned assistant to the adjutant. 
| 782 Equipment (Gear) Individual combat equipment is- 4 
sued on memorandum receipt to Marine officers and en- OLS. WALHET SEREGE  CRMARTET TEA. 1 
listed men, so called because of the designation of the 
receipt-form employed. 














Ship over v To re-enlist. 

Shipping-Over-Music Martial music, supposedly calcu- 
lated to inspire Marines to ship over; loosely speaking, 
an inducement calculated to make a Marine desire to 
ship over. 

Shook adj Dazed, groggy. 

Shooter Marine whose avocation is individual marksman- 
ship with the rifle or pistol; loosely, a Marine who has 
displayed special prowess with the rifle or pistol, or who 
has served with distinction as a member of a Marine 
Corps rifle or pistol team. 

Short-timer One whose enlistment or current tour of 
duty is about to expire. 

Shove off Depart or leave, get underway. 

Sick bay Ship or unit dispensary or infirmary. 

Sick call Daily period when routine ailments are treated 
at the sick bay. 

Sight in v In general, to aim a weapon at a target; 
loosely used as a synonym for “zero” (q.v.) 

Skipper Slang for commanding officer. 

Skivvies Underwear. 

Slopchute 1. Ship’s overboard discharge for garbage; 2. 
restaurant or beer garden operated as part of a Post Ex- 
change. 
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Small Chow Hors d’oeuvres. 

Snap in v 1. To conduct sighting and aiming exercises 
with an unloaded rifle or pistol; 2. extreme devotion to 
the minutiae of traditional military procedures and cere- 
monies. 

Spit-shine 1. v To shine leather, employing spittle or tap- 
water to remove excess grease and produce a high polish; 
2. n an extremely high polish on a leather article or uni- 
form. 

Square away To align, set in place, or correctly arrange 
an article, articles, or living-space; when applied to indi- 
viduals, to take in hand and direct. 
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Staff NCO Noncommissioned officer in the first three pay 


grades. 
Staff returns Individual administrative, pay, clothing, 
and medical records of a Marine. 3 


Striker 1. Apprentice or aspirant who is attempting to 
learn a military specialty; 2. aboard ship, the Marine en. 
trusted with the ordnance maintenance of a single vun, b ¢ 
sometimes designated “gun-striker.” bow 
Survey 1. n Medical discharge; 2. v to effect the discharge 
of an individual for medical reasons; to dispose of cloth. 
ing or equipment by reason of unserviceability. 
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Sympathy Chit Chit supposedly issued by those in author- i 
ity, or by chaplains, authorizing an individual with many ; 
woes to obtain a prescribed amount of sympathy from ; 
the Quartermaster; an expression used derisively to indi- © 
cate lack of sympathy or concern over the plight of an- ; 
other. f 
Train in 1. To traverse a gun fore-and-aft; 2. to termi- 
nate a drill or exercise. 
Two-Block v 1. to hoist a flag or pennant to the peak or 
truck or yardarm; 2. to tighten and center a field scarf. 
Up the pole adj Abstaining from alcohol in any form. 
Watch n Official tour of duty of prescribed length, such 
as guard or Officer of the Day duty. 
White-blues-whites Dress or undress blue uniform “C”. 
a combination consisting of white trousers, blue blouse, i _ 
and white cap. on 
Whites Marine Corps or Navy white uniforms; in the | po 
Marine Corps, worn by officers and Women Marines only. © ati 
Word, the late news, usually well verified. i It’: 
Working your (his) bolt To resort to special measures, =~ spe 
either by energy or guile, to attain a particular end. wit 
Zero 1. v To determine, by trial and error, the sight- To 
setting required to obtain a hit with an individual weapon Yo 
at a given range; synonymous with “zero in;” 2. the Ca 
sight-setting required to obtain a hit with a rifle at a 
given range. US # MC 
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Mew 140-h.p. Red Ram 
V-8, most efficient auto 
engine design in America, 


Mew sleek, trim Beauty- 
Action Styling, with distinc- 
tive Jet Air-Flow hood. 


New Gyro-Torque Drive 
with flash-action “Scat” 
gear for safer passing. 





Mew colors and combi- 


nations...inlasting enamel 
that keeps its lustre. 


New road -hugging, 


curve-holding ride, with new 
“Stabilizer” suspension. 


Mew Travel-Lounge 


comfort with more hip-room, 
head-room and elbow-room. 





New “Pilot View” curved 
windshield and wide wrap- 
around rear window. 


Mew “Cargo Carrier” 


rear deck has up to 11 cubic 
feet more carrying capacity. 


New steering ease, with 
controls centered between 
the two front wheels. 


Announcing the 











You'll Want to Get Your Hands on This 


Fewer Packed Beauly 


' Here is a new kind of car, designed to meet the needs of 
active, on-the-go Americans more completely, more thor- 
oughly, than ever before! 


It’s powered for action, with a thrilling reserve of acceler- 
ation that lets you drive with greater confidence and safety. 
It’s styled for action, with lower, livelier, lovelier lines and 
spacious Travel-Lounge interiors. /t’s engineered for action, 
with a new road-hugging ride, new steering ease, new Gyro- 
Torque Drive for nimble change of pace. 


You’ll want to see and drive America’s Thrilling Action 
Car... The new ’53 Dodge. 


Specijications and Equipment subject to change without notice 





On Display October 23rd 
MONCURE MOTOR CO. e QUANTICO, VA. 

















Sensational Mew 
140 Horsepower RED RAM V-8 ENGINE! 


Packs more power punch per cubic inch displace- 
ment... delivers a full 140-h.p. on “regular’’ gaso- 
line. It is the only engine design to bring you the 
triple power advantages of hemispherical combus- 
tion chamber . . . short stroke design . . . high-lift 
lateral valves. More fuel energy goes into power, 


less is wasted on heat and friction. Most efficient * 


engine design in any American car! 


‘VIN @ 1 an 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Your subscription to the GazETTE will keep you up to date on the news and 
achievements of the Marine Corps and on the military developments in every 
branch of the service. Don’t miss an issue during the critical months ahead. 


RENEW © my 


BOOK ORDER FORM 





Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va, 

















Please START OC 
subscription to the Gazette: 


or 





2 YEARS 


This rate saves you 50c 


O...... 





NAME @ RANK (PRINT) 





ADDRESS 


1 YEAR 





O..... oe 





Please Enclose Full Payment 





As a present or honorably dis- 
| charged member of the Marine 

Corps or another U. S. armed 

service I am eligible for member- 
ship in the Marine Corps Association upon 
payment of my GAZETTE subscription. 
Please enroll me. 


GIFT 











SIGNED 






Give your family and friends an inside view of the Marine 
Corps. Enter the name of the person who is to receive the 
GazeTTE in the blank above and check here 


SUBSCRIPTION 
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The Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, MCS, Quantico, Va. 
| i 





The Gazette Bovksuvp gives Marine 
Corps Association members at least 2 10% 
discount on any book now in print. 











My check or money order for §................ 
closed. Please send me the following books: 


TITLE (PLEASE PRINT) PRICE 























is en- | 














NAME &@ RANK (PRINT) 





ADDRESS 





to the 





Please make checks or money orders payable 
GAZETTE BOOKSHOP. Sorry—no C.O.D. 


Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, MCS, Quantico, Va. 
| 
s CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please notify the GazettE immediately 
upon transfer. Each change should include 
both your new and old address. 











Please change the address for my subscription 
to the Gazette: 
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NAME @ RANK (PRINT) 





ADDRESS 


NEW, 


Address 














ADDRESS 


OLD 


Address 
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SCRIBED aT 
RECRUIT DE 
POT, ALSO 
LIST HOME 
ADDRESS) 


ADDRESS 
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For the biggest laugh of the year, we nominate Private First Class 
Leatherhead, the weepy-eyed hero (?) of a brand new cartoon book, 
LEATHERHEAD IN KOREA. This is the book you've been waiting for! It’s 
the first of its kind to come out of Korea. And it’s the funniest collection 
of cartoons ever to emerge from the popular sketchpad of Sergeant Norval 
Packwood. 


Whether you've been to Korea or not, you'll snicker over this humorous 
version of life on the ridge lines with the First Marine Division. You'll howl 
as you follow Leatherhead from his soft desk job on the East Coast through 


the rugged traning at Camp Pendleton . . . aboard ship en route to Korea 
. . in the campaign for Seoul . . . during the advance to the Chosin 
Reservoir . . . and back again to Stateside duty. Marine combat veterans 


who have previewed it say LEATHERHEAD IN KOREA is a masterpiece! 


And here’s a special deal for Gazette subscribers! This 96-page book, 
handsomely bound in a hard, water-resistant cover, sells through the Gazette 
Bookshop for $1.50. But it’s yours ABSOLUTELY FREE if you send us a 
two-year renewal or extension of your present subscription. Use the 
subscription form on the opposite page if you wish. We'll mail the book to 
you postpaid. 


BUT ACT TODAY! Our first edition is limited and going fast! 


Marine Corps Gazette Box 106, MCS Quantico, Va. 














TO ALL MARINES... 


November the tenth 1952 marks the passage of another 
year wherein Marines have been arrayed in combat with an 
enemy of our nation. During this year, as has been true 
for almost two centuries, men of our Corps have served 
their country with a measure of valor and loyal devotion 
that has come to make the word “Marine” a symbol of 
courage and competent service the world over. 

This service to our country—the very reason for which 
our Corps exists—has not been accomplished without cost. 
To the memory of the brave Marines who have given up 
their lives in the mountains and the skies of Korea during 
this year, we owe a deep and reverent resolution to main- 
tain those high ideals for which they fought and died. 

With the memory of their sacrifice in mind, it remains as 
a solemn trust for every Marine—man, woman, regular and 
reserve—to exert his uttermost to make and keep himself 
and his Corps ready to meet any challenge which may arise. 


And so it is with pride in our accomplishments of the 
past year, and confidence in our ability to meet the demands 
of the year to come, that I extend to all Marines—wher- 
ever they may be—my heartiest congratulations and sincere 
best wishes on this, the 177th Anniversary of the founding 
of our beloved Corps. 


po CO Bp 


Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr. 
General, U. S. Marine Corps 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 





